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ABSTRACT 

The analysis presented here attempts to specify the 
various conditions, including school“wide and classroom practices, 
that maximize English language learners' oppor tuni t i es to meet 
challenging outcome expectations, and synthesize them into a model 
for change at the levels of school and classroom* The attributes of 
effective programs identified here are based on theory, research, and 
experience, including a review of literature, case studies of 
exemplary teachers, and the knowledge of expert pract i t ioners * 
Introductory sections give an overview of methodological and 
impl ementat ion issues and of a number of issues concerning language 
minority children: need for school change, second language learner 
characterist ics , the place of native language use, equity, and 
systemic reform* The school change model is then outlined, specifying 
desired features of: (1) school-wide culture, policy, and practice 
(organization, home/school/community partnerships, curriculum design, 
student assessment, staff knowledge base and development, and program 
evaluation), and (2) classroom practice (creation of learning 
environment, instruct ional design and delivery, framework for 
instruction, oppor tuni t ies for extended dialogue)* These features are 
then discussed further, drawing on examples from current practice in 
exemplary schools* Contains a substantial bibl iography* (MSE) 
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Overview 



While local approaches to school improvement are not new, they have not been the focus of reform efforts that 
add^ss he apecia, needs and s, rang, ns o, English language learners,. Indeed, these students hlrglr" 

SriourcLT '■^structuring efforts (Olsen el al.. 1 994). This paper is an allempi lo specify the 

vanous condilrons, including school-iaide and classroom practices, that maximize English language learneis’ 
opportunites to meet challenging outcome expectations. These conditions or attributes are coupled with exemplars 
that provide concrete examples of effective practice. Practitioners can use the attributes arKt exerZras 

benchirorks with which to compare theirprcgramsandpracticesand make Improvementsasthey find necessL This 

tZoZln TaT i“ -d is recommenced as an aZaZC 

to top-down methods for altering school performance.^ 
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DEVELOPMENT OF A MODEL FOR 
SCHOOL CHANGE 



METHODOLOGICAL AND 
IMPLEMENTATION ISSUES 



This paper atternpts to describe the various condi- 
tions and practices that maximize English language 
learners’ opportunities to meet challenging outcome ex- 
pectations. The model for school change that we are 
proposing has as its focal points the school and the 
classroom: it does not di'rectly address or seek to change 
district, state, or federal policies. Clearly, policies made 
at these other levels are very important and have a great 
deal to do with how well schools and classrooms func- 
tion. We choose to foci on the school, however, be- 
cause this is ultimately where reform must take place if 
children are to succeed. 

The attributes of effective programs and class- 
rooms identified in our model are based on theory, 
research, and experiential knowledge. A comprehensive 
review of the literature on effective schooling in general 
and effective schooling for language minority and second 
language learners in particular provided some of the 
attributes. Findings from case study research focusing 
on the pedagogical perspectives and classroom prac- 
tices of exemplary classroom teachers who serve a 
multilingual and multicultural student population pro- 
vided another important basis for the model. Most nota- 
bly. this research provided exemplars of the attributes 
described. The research was conducted by Lucinda 
Pease-Alvarez and Barry McLaughlin, investigators at 
the National Center for Research on Cultural Diversity 
and Second Language Learning. Criteria used to select 
participating teachers included peer nominations, class- 
room visits, and preliminary interviews. The teachers 
selected for study worked in elementary and middle 
schools in California. New York. Virginia. Oregon, and 
Illinois. 

Finally, the experience and knowledge of expert 
practitioners, who served in an advisory capacity to the 
project, contributed to our model. The following individu- 
als made up this advisory committee: Craig Baker, Jen- 
nifer Samson, Jennifer Galeria, Graciela Italiano, Ellen 
Moir, Kenji Hakuta, and Delia Pompa. 



Selecting attributes associated with effective school- 
ing for English language learners has been difficult. To 
begin with, very few effective schools studies identify 
English language learners in their target population. 
Malave (1988) reviewed over 150 papers on effective 
schools and effective instructional practices. She found 
that “a limited number of effective schools studies identify 
the target (LEP) students in their sample population. It 
also demonstrated that the majority of them make no 
analysis of their findings regarding the identified vari- 
ables and their relationship to the academic performance 
of the population” (pp. 39-40). A major problem with the 
few studies that do take English language learners into 
account is the paucity of empirical evidence they provide 
to show that specific attributes improve student perfor- 
mance. Some studies report practitioners’ “best guesses” 
about what works, while others explore practices found in 
schools or programs that have been nominated as effec- 
tive. There is very little outcome data to corroborate 
effectiveness. Other studies, although more experimen- 
tal in nature, have methodological flaws. They do not 
control for rater bias, rarely describe the educational 
significance of the findings (that is, statistical rather than 
educational significance is reported), or rely on standard 
forms of assessment, such as norm-referenced achieve- 
ment tests, which may not measure what students are 
actually learning in school.^These problems also charac- 
terize the original effective schools research that resulted 
in the identification of so-called effective schools, which, 
when scrutinized more carefully, were not so effective. In 
some schools identified as effective, there were a num- 
ber of students with low achievement levels. And in some 
schools that lacked effective attributes, there were stu- 
dents performing as well as or better than students in the 
so-called effective schools. 

The difficulty of determining effectiveness may stem 
in part from the vagueness of the effectiveness criteria 
found in many studies. For example, in one school 
reviewed, ”an accepting, safe, and supportive school 
environment” meant strict discipline policies and an em- 
phasis on good citizenship skills, while in another school 
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this attribute was defined as “encouraging students to 
value their culture and language in both curricular and 
extracurricular activities” (Pierce, 1 991 , p. 32). Another 
problem with some of the attributes of effectiveness is 
that they are difficult to detect, let alone assess. Student 
engagement, mentioned frequently in the literature as 
an important attribute, is an example. A student may 
look as if he or she is daydreaming, but may in fact be 
thinking intensely. Conversely, students who appear to 
be engaged in an activity may be paying no attention 
whatsoever. 

Another difficulty in identifying effective attributes is 
that effectiveness may be in the eye of the beholder; real 
effectiveness variables may elude the observer or re- 
viewer. This is probably due in part to our predilection to 
look for what we instinctively feel makes a difference, and 
in part to our inclination to assume that what is most 
salient is also most important. In addition, there may very 
well be an interaction between effective strategies and 
the individuals or groups of individuals for whom these 
strategies are intended. In some instances, an effective 
progtam for fluent English-speaking students may not 
benefit English language learners. For example, small 
class size may help students who understand what is 
going on, but not students with rudimentary English skills. 
Cooperative learning may work well with students from 
some cultures, but not others. Finally, adopting an ap- 
proach that involves implementing a list of specific at- 
tributes may be missing the boat. Any one set of factors 
may work in one place and not in another because of 
differences in the context. 

The authors also found school improvement instru- 
ments to be problematic for a variety of reasons. First, 
many of the instruments are based on models of effective 
teaching and learning that have not been validated with 
language minority students and thus ignore some impor- 
tant factors, such as cultural relevance and language 
background. These measures fail to identify program- 
matic features that are known to be important in promot- 
ing second language learning. Second, many depend on 
self-report data alone and do not provide for other data 
collection procedures such as the use of records and 
observations. Third, some are not designed to summa- 
rize information systematically and put the findings in a 



format that can be used by practitioners for program 
improvement. Finally, few of the systems collect out- 
come data or provide clear instructions on how the data 
can be analyzed to yield important information regarding 
the link between program quality and student outcomes. 

Given the serious shortcomings of the literature on 
effective schooling and of various assessment systems, 
and given the problems associated with choosing criteria 
of effectiveness, the authors would like to emphasize 
from the outset that the attributes of effective schools 
reported in this paper are working hypotheses that need 
to be tested for their validity. Furthermore, there are most 
certainly attributes that have been overlooked. However, 
this document is our best attempt to select the attributes 
most likely to matter. To achieve this goal, we have 
selected attributes that are supported by multiple sources 
of evidence, including their prevalence in schools that 
successfully educate English language learners and 
their validation by successful teachers. To avoid ambigu- 
ity, the selected criteria are clearly defined. In some 
instances, this entails further defining general concepts 
in the literature offered as attributes of effectiveness. For 
example, Stedman (1 987) considers “personal attention” 
an important variable. An indicator of personal attention 
is the presence of ongoing monitoring of students’ aca- 
demic performance. For our purposes, then, the ongoing 
monitoring becomes the attribute of effectiveness. 

Finally, we are not of the mind that an “implemen- 
tation of attributes" approach works. This model is in- 
tended to provide school staff with benchmarks they can 
use to begin to comparetheirpracticeswiththose consid- 
ered exemplary — a model or vision of the possible. 
School staff will most certainly have to develop their own 
routes to effectiveness. As Carter and Chatfield (1986) 
hypothesize, “it has become increasingly clear that the 
efforts [at school change, school improvement] most 
likely to succeed will be those that involve key actors in 
the schools in serious, grounded analyses of the out- 
comes and related processes at their sites — and in 
conceptualization of innovations tailored to the concrete 
realities that they have together revealed” (p. 231). 
These findings are corroborated by Goldenberg and 
Sullivan (1 994) in recent work in an elementary school in 
southern California. Their model suggests the need for 
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four elements for changes in teaching and learning to 
occur: “goals that are set and shared: indicators that 
measure success: assistance by capable others: and 
leadership that supports and pressures" (p. 4). 

Next Steps 

Ou r model provides school staff with attributes and 
exemplars of effective practice. The next step will be the 
development of a variety of methods — records, self- 
report, and observation — to collect information on how a 
current program is operating, so school staff can com- 
pare it with the criteria contained in the model. Once the 
data are collected and summarized, staff will have to 
decide what goals to set and how to accomplish their 
goals. In many cases, additional resources and staff 
development will be necessary. Staff will want to set 
priorities for what they hope to accomplish and establish 
a time line and procedures for accomplishing it, with 
ongoing evaluation of the process. 

We hope that our model is broad enough to encom- 
pass very different kinds of programming and school 
contexts — that it will work equally well in schools com- 
posed predominately of one language group as well as in 
schoois with multiple language groups. 



ISSUES RELATED TO EDUCATING LANGUAGE 
MINORITY CHILDREN 

Need for School Change 

Demographic information about the increasing num- 
berof English language learners in the United States and 
their poor educational attainment has an important bear- 
ing on the need for the kind of school change model we 
propose. According to one estimate, there has been an 
increase of almost 1 million limited English proficient 
(LEP) students in Grades K-12 in U.S. public school 
districts in the last 10 years. Preliminary findings from the 
National Descriptive Stuoy of Services for Limited-En- 
glish Proficient Students (Fleischman & Zehler, 1 993) 
indicate that there were 2.31 4 million LEP students in the 
1 991 -92 school year in Grades K-1 2 in U.S. public school 



districts. This was an increase of almost 1 million stu- 
dents since their 1984 descriptive study, which used 
comparable procedures. 

While numbers of English language learners in- 
crease, their performance remains low. For example, a 
recent Congressionally mandated study indicates that 
English language learners are greatly over-represented 
among the segment of the student population that scores 
below the 35th percentile on nationally normed achieve- 
ment tests.“ Moreover, preliminary data collected on a 
national sample of LEP students during the 1991-92 
school year indicate that of 2.3 million school-aged 
children nationwide, approximately 200,000 LEP stu- 
dents were assigned to g rade levels at least 2 years lower 
than age-grade norms (Fleischman & Zehler, 1993). 

The reasons for the poor performance of English 
language learners are complex but stem in part from 
educational practices that are not aligned with their 
needs. Improvements are needed in student identifica- 
tion, needs assessment, staff development, curriculum 
and instruction, articulation with other school programs, 
assessment, and parent and community involvement. As 
one example, a recent longitudinal study of bilingual and 
structured immersion programs concluded that, regard- 
less of program type, teachers offered a passive lan- 
guage learning environment and few opportunities to 
practice higher order thinking skills (Ramirez, Yuen, 
Ramey, & Pasta, 1 991 ). Another recent study found that 
70% of bilingual teachers and 60% of English as a 
second language teachers lack any formal training or 
certification (Pelavin Associates, 1991). 

Characteristics of Second Language Learners 

McLaughlin (1992) describes a number of charac- 
teristics of second language learners in an attempt to 
clarify several important misconceptions about second 
language learning. First, McLauglin points out that the 
theory of a biological basis for a critical period for lan- 
guage learning has been challenged, and that some of 
the differences in the rate of second language acquisition 
between adults and children may reflect social and 
psychological factors, rather than biological ones. Re- 
search suggests that the acquisition of phonological and 
grammatical skills in a second language declines with 
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age, but the decline is slow and linear. According to 
McLaughlin, children may learn a second language more 
quickly because they are more motivated than adults — 
certainly in part because they are placed in more situa- 
tions where they can communicate only in the second 
language. 

Second, the research suggests that younger chil- 
dren, because of cognitive and experientiai limitations 
when compared to older children, may actually be at a 
disadvantage in how quickly they learn a second lan- 
guage. Aside from pronunciation, the younger-is-better 
hypothesis does not have strong empirical support in 
school contexts. Research demonstrates that adoles- 
cents and adults perform better than young children 
under controlled conditions. There maybe an illusion that 
children learn faster than adults, because they do not 
have to learn as much as adults to be considered compe- 
tent communicators. 

Third, research evidence indicates that time spent 
on the first language does not detract from the develop- 
ment of the second language (given some exposure to 
the second language, of course). Moreover, the native 
language and the second language are complementary 
rather than mutually exclusive (Hakuta, 1990). In one 
recent major national study, over the length of a pro- 
gram, children in bilingual classes — where there was 
exposure to the home language and to English — ac- 
quired English language skills equivalent to those ac- 
quired by children who had been in English-only pro- 
grams (Ramirez et al., 1991). 

Fourth, a child who is proficient in face-to-face 
communication has not necessarily achieved proficiency 
in the more abstract and disembedded academic lan- 
guage needed to engage in many classroom activities, 
especially in the older grades. Swain (1993) makes the 
point that 

educators may be fooled by the verbal fluency of 
language minority students, such that they do 
not think that failure in schools has a linguistic 
basis. However, research demonstrates that 
minority students with fluent conversational skilis 
in Engiish may still lack the necessary cognitive 
academic ianguage to adequaiey comprehend 
content-based instruction and participate fully in 



the academic diaiogue that constitutes main- 
stream educational programs, (p. 7) 

There are real differences between embedded and 
disembedded language, but these differences form a 
continuum rather than a dichotomy. The attainment of 
age-appropriate levels of second ianguage proficiency 
can take from 4 to 7 years (Collier, 1987). 

Fifth, there are differences among linguistically and 
culturally diverse groups in howcfiildren learn. Research 
by cultural anthropologists and developmental psycholo- 
gists indicates that mainstream American families and 
the families of many children from minority cultural back- 
grounds have different ways of talking and interacting 
(e.g.. Heath, 1983; Rogoff, 1990). Many children from 
the mainstream culture are accustomed to an analytic 
style, in which the truth of specific arguments is deduced 
from general propositions. Many child renfrom non-main- 
stream communities are accustomed to an inductive 
style of talking, in which fundamental assumptions must 
be inferred from a series of concrete statements. Further- 
more, there are social class differences, in urban centers 
of literate, technologically advanced societies, middle- 
class parents tend to teach their children through lan- 
guage. This contrasts with the experience of immigrant 
children from less technologically advanced non-urban- 
ized societies. T raditionally, leaching in such cultures is 
carried out primarily through nonverbal means. In addi- 
tion, children from some cultures are more accustomed 
to learning from peers than from adults. 

In addition to differences among cultural groups, 
there are differences among learners within groups 
(Vasquez, Pease-Alvarez, & Shannon. 1994). Lucas 
(personal communication, 1 995), in work with immigrant 
students, finds variation among learners as a result of 
differences in background and personality, including the 
following factors; educational background and quality of 
previous education; economic resources and socioeco- 
nomic context; reasons for coming to the United States; 
age of arrval in the United States; immigration status; 
personal and collective strengths and resilience; 
intergeneralional relationships; race; gender; and physi- 
cal and mental health. For example, some children are 
outgoing and sociable and learn a second language 
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quickly. Other children are shy and quiet. Nonetheless, 
research shows that both types of learners can be 
successful. In classrooms where group work is stressed, 
the socially active child is more likely to be successful. In 
the traditional teacher-oriented classroom, children who 
are active listeners have been found to be more success- 
ful than highly sociable children. 

Snow (1992), in a summary of research, highlights 
the important role that children play in the acquisition of 
a second language: "Any language system is extremely 
complex and . . . many aspects of the grammar have 
never been described and thus cannot be taught; the 
knowledge acquired by a competent speaker goes far 
beyond the information given in the input; and the active, 
creative role of the learner is very important" (p. 16). 

Finally, studies suggest that mere cultural and 
language differences cannot account for the relative 
school failure of some minorities and the school success 
of others. According to Ogbu and Matute-Bianchi (1 986), 
minority status involves complex realities that affect the 
relationship between the culture and language of the 
minority gt ups and those of the dominant groups and 
thereby influence the school adjustment and learning of 
the minority. The crucial issue in cultural diversity and 
learning is the relationship between the minority cultures 
and the American mainstream culture. This relationship 
is different for different minorities; immigrant or voluntary 
minorities (people who have moved more or less volun- 
tarily to the United States) experience less failure in 
school than caste-like or involuntary minorities (minori- 
ties originally brought into the United States against their 
will), because they have less difficulty crossing cultural 
and language boundaries in school. The meaning and 
value that students associate with school learning and 
achievement play a very significant role in determining 
their efforts toward learning and performance. Involun- 
tary minorities interpret the cultural and language differ- 
ences as markers of their collective identity to be main- 
tained. Ogbu claims that they tend to equate academic 
success with the culture and language of White Ameri- 
cans and consequently feel that their identity will be 
compromised by being successful in school. 

Lucas (personal communication, 1995) points out 
that the presence in both the school and community of 



support services and of others who speak the same non- 
English language influences the educational experiences 
of second language learners, as do the attitudes of people 
in the community toward languages other than English. 

These findings have implications for classroom in- 
struction. First, teachers should not expect miraculous 
results from children who are learning English in the 
classroom context. Children are not better language learn- 
ers than adults, and younger children may not be better 
language leamersthan olderchildren. All teachers need to 
be aware that a child who is able to speak and understand 
English in informal settings outside of the classroom may 
be much less able to produce and comprehend written 
English, especially in academic settings. Moreover, be- 
cause it takes English language learners from 4 to 6 years 
to acquire the language abilities necessary to participate 
fully in English-only classrooms, they may continue to 
need the support of their first language so they will not fall 
behind in content-area learning. 

Second, teachers need to be aware of cultural and 
individual differences in learnerstyles. Effective instruc- 
tion for children from culturally diverse backgrounds 
requires a variety of instructional act vities: small group 
work, cooperative learning, peer tutoring, individualized 
instruction, and other strategies that take the children’s 
diversity of experience into account. Teachers need to 
be aware of how the child’s experience in the home and 
in the home culture affect values, patterns of language 
use, interpersonal style, and school success. In addi- 
tion, with respect to second language learning, person- 
ality characteristics and motivation play an important 
role. Moreover, how learning might be enhanced de- 
pends not only on the learner’s attributes but on how 
these attributes act in concert with the type of knowl- 
edge one is trying to increase. 

Third, it is extremely important to encourage situa- 
tions and settings where English language learners are 
active learners. In part this means that they have an 
opportunity to interact with other students, including 
native English speakers, so that they will have access to 
English language input that will enhance their second 
language development. Also, a number of researchers 
and theorists claim that students who work together on 
challenging and meaningful academic activities are likely 
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to support one another's learning of academic content. 
As aptly stated by Moll (1992), “The role of the teacher, 
which is critical, is to enable and guide activities that 
involve students as thoughtful learners in socially and 
academically meaningful tasks. Students should be en- 
couraged to be active learners using language and 
literacy, in either English or Spanish, as tools for inquiry, 
communication, and thinking" (p. 21). 

Fourth, there are stages of English language devel- 
opment and appropriate instructional methodologies for 
each stage. This may mean using slightly different meth- 
ods or emphasizing certain methods over others at a 
particular stage. For example, according to Richard- 
Amato and Snow (1992), lessons in the content areas 
need to be concrete at early levels. These authors 
recommend activities that involve the students physically 
whenever possible. At later levels of proficiency, stu- 
dents may be asked to engage in conceptually complex 
productive tasks (both orally and in writing) in English. 
Interestingly, there is some debate as to when and how 
reading and writing should be incorporated into content- 
based classes for English language learners. Some 
educators are concerned about problems associated 
with approaches that emphasize concrete activities in 
content -based science classes at the expense of reading 
and writing about science (T. Destine, personal commu- 
nication, March 1995). 

Just as with classroom practices, schooling must 
be organized slightly differently for different levels of 
English learners. For example, Crandall (1993) recom- 
mends that the most promising sequence of courses for 
English language learners consists of basic ESL, fol- 
lowed by content-based ESL, then sheltered instruction 
(in a sequence of science, math, then social studies) or 
some paired program, and finally full participation in an 
English-medium instructional program. 

In addition, newcomer programs have been found 
to be effective for newly arrived English language learn- 
ers. The assumption underlying these programs is that 
newcomer students need a period of adjustment to the 
education system and culture of the United States. This 
may be especially true for students with limited schooling 
in their native countries or a history of trauma or violence. 
The rationale for these programs is that by putting newly 



arrived students together for a time, districts can concen- 
trate resources and thus better respond to great diversity. 
In addition, children are pro,ected from potentially hostile 
environments. 

In these programs, children are usually sheltered 
from the mainstream, either at the same site or at a 
different site for all or part of the day. During this time, the 
focus of the program is on rapid English acquisition and 
basic academic skills in the content areas. These will 
allow students to transition to the next level of program- 
ming. Students and their families are also provided 
intensive support services, including counseling, tutor- 
ing, parent workshops, parent outreach, health services, 
interpreters, liaison with community services, and career 
education. Good newcomer programs help students 
maintain and develop self-esteem by instilling pride in 
their home language and culture. They also help orient 
and adjust students to their new school, communities, 
and country through special classes and extracurricular 
activities (see Chang, 1990). 

Native Language Use 

Although there has been considerable debate re- 
garding the merits of structured English immersion,^ 
recent research indicates that both English immersion 
and bilingual program models, when well implemented, 
are effective in helping children acquire math, English 
language, and reading skills. A recent report prepared for 
the U.S. Department of Education (Ramirez et al., 1 991 ) 
compared outcomes for students through Grade 3 in 
structured English immersion, early-exit transitional, and 
late-exit transitional bilingual programs. In a three-way 
comparison done indirectly by comparing the achieve- 
ment growth of the children in each of the three programs 
with that of a norming population, results indicated no 
significant differences among the three types of pro- 
grams. In addition, language minority children in all these 
programs improved their skills in mathematics, English 
language, and reading more than expected (i.e., in com- 
parison with at-risk students in the general population). 

Although well-implemented immersion programs 
are effective, many experts recommend bilingual pro- 
grams rather than English-only programs for students 
who are deemed to be limited English proficient.® First, as 
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evidenced by the Ramirez study, children in bilingual 
programs will acquire as much English as children in 
English immersion programs. Moreover, bilingual pro- 
grams, when well implemented, are effective in helping 
English language learners acquire subject matter knowl- 
edge. Children who are instructed in their native lan- 
guage will not fall behind in content while they are 
acquiring English. Garcia (1991) and Krashen and Biber 
(1988) report that Spanish-speaking students progress 
systematically from acquiring academic skills in the na- 
tive language in the early grades to acquiring these skills 
in English in the later grades, without detriment to their 
ability to perform well in English. Finally, children who are 
able to acquire literacy skills in their first language can 
become fully bilingual adults, with the unique advantages 
that provides. 

However, what is ideal is not always possible, and 
.districts will have to develop programs that work in their 
particular context. The variation in language use de- 
pends on the functions served by the non-English lan- 
guages in the community, the availability of written texts 
and qualified teachers in those languages, the composi- 
tion of student groups with respect to language profi- 
ciency, and most important of all, the language goals of 
each particular program. 



Equity Issues 

In assessing and improving schools for language 
minority children, equity issues must be addressed. They 
include the low socioeconomic status of many English 
language learners, distribution and use of resources, the 
status of school personnel who work with English lan- 
guage learners, and the attitudes of school staff, other 
students, and the community toward language minority 
children and their families. 

Many students deemed to be limited English profi- 
cient live in poverty. According to a recent report 
(Fleischman & Zehler, 1 993), the socioeconomic status 
of these students is lower than that of the general school 
population, as measured by their eligibility for free or 
reduced-price school lunches. Overall, 77% were eligible 
for free or reduced-price lunches, contrasted with only 
38% of all students in the same schools. Research 
evidence documents that children raised in families with 



low socioeconomic status do not fare as well as children 
raised in families with high socioeconomic status in terms 
of intellectual and social development, behavior prob- 
lems, and delinquency (Huston, McLoyd, & Garcia, 1 994). 
There is ongoing debate over the reasons for these 
differences in development. 

Some differences are clearly a result of limited 
access to resources. A large proportion of English lan- 
guage learners live in high poverty areas and thus attend 
schools with fewer resources (Moss & Puma, 1 995). This 
is due to districts’ reliance on local property taxes, which 
creates inequality in per pupil spending between dis- 
tricts. For example, in 1987, Mississippi’s lowest spend- 
ing district spent $1,324 per pupil, while its highest 
spending district spent $4,018. The same year, the 
highest spending district in the country. New York City, 
spent $1 1 ,544 per pupil. This situation is aptly described 
by Taylor and Piche (1991); 

It is not unusual for economically disadvantaged 
students in these [poor] districts to enter schooi 
without preschool experience, to be retained in 
the early grades without any special help in 
reading, to attend classes with 30 or more stu- 
dents, to lack counseling and needed social 
services, to be taught by teachers who are 
inexperienced and uncertified, and to be ex- 
posed to a curriculum in which important courses 
are not taught and materials are inadequate and 
outdated, (p. x ) 

This is also corroborated by data from the 1990 
national assessment of eighth grade mathematics pro- 
grams by the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP). It revealed a striking connection be- 
tween students’ economic status and the resources 
provided for them in their classrooms. While 84% of 
teachers in schools with middle- or upper-class students 
received all or most of the materials and resources they 
asked for, 59% of teachers in schools with the largest 
percentage of poor students received only some or none 
of the instructional materials and resources that they 
sought (Educational Testing Service, 1991). Moreover, 
higher spending districts had smaller classes, higher 
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paid and more experienced teachers, and higher instruc- 
tional expenditures, while students in poor school dis- 
tricts were more likely to lack necessary instructional 
resources. 

The relationship between funding levels and stu- 
dent outcomes has been a matter of much controversy. 
Some experts claim that giving more money to schools is 
not the answer to improving student performance. While 
per pupil spending has increased for most of this century, 
American students have slipped orimproved only slightly. 
Partly, this is the result of resources used for reducing 
class size and increasing the number of teachers with 
advanced degrees — strategies that have proved ineffec- 
tive in improving schools (see Brookings Institution, 
1994). A reanalysis of data from earlier reviews, using 
more sophisticated synthesis methods, shows system- 
atic positive relations between resource inputs and school 
outcomes. More specifically, the pattern of effect sizes is 
more persuasive for global resource variables (per pupil 
expenditures) and for teacher experience than for more 
specific resource variables (teacher salary, pupil/teacher 
ratio, administrative inputs, and facilities). The only vari- 
able that did not matter in this analysis was teacher 
education. The authors suggest that findings indicate 
that resources matter, but allocation of resources to a 
specific area may not be helpful in all situations (see 
Hedges, Laine, & Greenwald, 1994). In addition, experts 
would agree that it is very important to conduct evalua- 
tions of the reforms that have been implemented with 
additional resources to ensure that there is value added 
by the new programs or practices. 

According to a sociocultural perspective (see Diaz, 
Moll, & Mehan, 1986; Mehan, 1991), the problems that 
linguistic minority children have cannot be attributed 
exclusively to their linguistic background. Rather, the 
discourse and social organization of schools create bar- 
riers that impede this group’s academic and intellectual 
development. For example, students who enter school 
from linguistic and ethnic minority backgrounds may not 
have had experience at home with the special features of 
classroom discourse. According to Mehan (1991), ‘The 
discourse of the classroom, then, is composed of known- 
information questions, uses ideas out of context, and 
celebrates the grouping of ideas into abstract taxono- 
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mies and schemas. Students from low-income and lin- 
guistic and ethnic minority backgrounds need to acquire 
this code; their academic success is linked to it, because 
teachers judge students on their acquisition of the dis- 
course and culture of the school" (p. 4). Students from 
minority backgrounds thus need to acquire a new, spe- 
cial code. Because the discourse patterns that involve 
mainstream children at home are similar to the ways of 
talking that they encounter at school, they do not face the 
same challenge. Moreover, English-language educa- 
tional programs, as presently structured, systematically 
underestimate the capabilities of language minority stu- 
dents. For example, some language minority students 
enrolled in these programs have considerable subject 
matter knowledge as a result of schooling in their home 
countries. However, they do not have access to content 
classes that adequately reflect their level of knowledge, 
because they are unable to communicate effectively in 
English — the language that teachers and students typi- 
cally use in academically challenging classes. 

The relative status of the school staff who work for 
and advocate on behalf of English language learners will 
also have a large impact on how these children are 
educated. In many schools, teachers and programs for 
these students are marginalized; as a result, teachers of 
English language learners do not participate in decision 
making, their students do not have access to the same 
resources as other students, and they are not held to the 
same standards (Lucas, Henze, & Donato, 1990; Olsen 
etal., 1994). 

The attitudes of school staff, otherstudents, and the 
community toward the culture, language, and potential of 
English language learners also have a bearing on their 
education. In reviews of effective programming for sec- 
ond language learners, many authors note the critical 
importance of staff and community attitudes (see Berman 
et al., 1 992; Carter & Chatfield, 1 986; Stedman, 1 987). In 
effective schools for language minority students, school 
staff, students, and community members value English 
language learners and their native languages and cul- 
tures, and challenge bigotry, prejudice, and discrimina- 
tion. In addition, school staff expect that these students 
can learn to high standards (Berman et al., 1992). 
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Systemic Reform 

Although the criteria contained in this school change 
model are not focused on district, state, orfederal levels, 
the authors welcome new standards-based reform initia- 
tives that attempt to align federal, state, and local poli- 
cies. Goals 2000 and the Improving America's Schools 
Act, which amended and reauthorized the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1995, and many state 
reform efforts ask schools to set high content standards 
for their students and assess how well they are doing in 
accomplishing their goals. Many recent initiatives at- 
tempt to reduce burdensome regulation in exchange for 
improved student performance at the school level. 

Standards that assure equal delivery of instruc- 
tional opportunities, currently known as opportunity-to- 
learn standards, are also a component of these recent 
policy initiatives. Goals 2000 requires states to establish 
voluntary opportunity-to-learn standards or strategies 
that lead to successful academic outcomes, as reflected 
in all students’ ability to meet high performance stan- 
dards aligned with content standards in multiple disci- 
plines. Title 1 of the Improving Americas Schools Act 
requires state plans to describe strategies for ensuring 
that students served under the Act are given the oppor- 
tunity to acquire the same knowledge and skills and held 
to the same expectations as ail children. 

This model is consistent with the current ideas of 
policy experts who maintain that top-down regulation of 
opportunity-to-learn standards by states will not auto- 
matically lead to changes in curriculum and teaching. 
Instead, they recommend bolstering necessary regula- 
tions with the provision of “enabling conditions for good 
teaching” (Elmore & Fuhrman, 1994). To accomplish 
this, states must shift toward more localized bottom-up 
means of improving schools, whereby stakeholders (e.g., 
teachers, administrators) play a key role in developing 
and implementing reforms in curriculum and teaching 
practices. One such approach to building school capacity 
is through inspectorate-type systems that help schools 
examine, reflect upon, and improve curricula and instruc- 
tional practices. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE SCHOOL CHANGE MODEL 

Our model is organized around two broad catego- 
ries; (1) school-wide culture, policies, and practice: and 
(2) classroom culture, policies, and practice. Within each 
broad category there are subcategories. The first in- 
cludes school culture, school-wide policy and organiza- 
tion, home/school/community partnerships, curriculum, 
student assessment, staff knowledge base, professional 
development, and program evaluation. The second in- 
cludes creating a positive learning environment, design- 
ing and delivering instruction, providing a framework and 
context for instruction, and creating opportunities for 
extended dialogue. The remainder of this paper is orga- 
nized according to these two broad categories and their 
subcategories (see Figure 1 on pages 10-11). The sec- 
tion for each subcategory begins with a brief review of 
relevant research, followed by a description of attributes 
and exemplars of effective practice. 

Effective schools for English language learners 
share many of the features of effective schools for any 
group of students, regardless of their special strengths or 
needs. Therefore, in the discussion preceding each 
section, we describe features that characterize all good 
schools. However, because the focus of this work is on 
the attributes most important for edu: ating English lan- 
guage learners, not all of these generic features are 
included as attributes and exemplars. Some generic 
features are included as attributes and exemplars, how- 
ever — those that we consider particularly important for 
English language learners. We acknowledge that the 
distinction between those with particular importance for 
English language learners and those that are less crucial 
may be an arbitrary one. Not ail the attribuxes are equally 
important, but together they provide a blueprint for effec- 
tive schooling. 
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Figiure One: Outline of the School 
Change Model 

I. SCHOOL- WIDE CULTURE. POLICIES. AND 
PRACTICE 

School Culture 

The school community . . . 

• fosters a safe and respectful environment. 

• values and nurtures English language learners and 
their native languages and cultures. 

• challenges bigotry, prejudice, and discrimination. 

• demonstrates high expectations for all students. 

• has and continues to develop a shared vision and 
common goals for all students. 

School-Wide Policy and Organization 

• Design of the instructional program is based on 
school and community contextual factors and goals. 

• Articulation and coordination exist within schools 
and between schools. 

• Academic support services and extracurricular ac- 
tivities are designed to serve and include English 
language learners. 

• Teachers with appropriate expertise are working 
with English language learners. 

• There is flexible use and expansion of instructional 
time. 

Home/School/Community Partnerships 

• There is a wide range of parent/community activities. 

• Activities linking parents and schools are linguisti- 
cally and culturally accessible to language minority 
parents. 

• Regular communication takes place between teach- 
ers and parents. 

• The community is used as a resource. 

Curriculum 

Core curriculum for all students . . . 

• is aligned with rigorous content standards. 

• provides English language learners with rich aca- 



demic programming, consistent with rigorous stan- 
dards. 

• gives English language learners equal access to 
high quality resources. 

• is designed to accommodate a range of abilities, 
knowledge, skills, language proficiencies, and learn- 
ing styles. 

• is inclusive of other cultures and languages. 

Student Assessment 

• Students are assessed for content knowledge and 
language proficiency. 

• Efforts are made to assess students in their domi- 
nant language as well as in English. 

• Assessments make use of multiple measures and 
multiple contexts. 

• Teachers know the purpose of assessment and 
communicate this to students. 

• Student backgrounds are taken into account when 
interpreting assessments. 

Staff Knowledge Base 

• Teachers have specialized knowledge related to 
circumstances and backgrounds of culturally and 
linguistically diverse students. 

• Teachers have knowledge of strategies compatible 
with and supportive of cultural backgrounds of sec- 
ond language learners. 

• T eachers have knowledge of second language meth- 
odology. 

• Teachers who teach in a language other than En- 
glish are proficient in that language. 

Professional Development 

• Teachers are encouraged to reflect on their own 
teaching and attitudes about language and culture. 

• Staff development is explicitly designed to help all 
teachers and school personnel better address the 
needs of language minority students. 

Program Evaluation 

• Structures are in place to monitor and adapt prac- 
tices and programs for English language learners. 
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II. CLASSROOM PRACTICES 

Creating a Challenging and Responsive Learning 
Environment 

Teachers ensure that language minority students 
work at a level that is challenging yet provides for 
success. 

School staff foster a challenging, but non-threaten- 
ing, environment. 

T eachers use human resources to tailor the v»forking 
environment to meet individual students’ needs. 
Teachers manage all aspects of the child’s program 
and communicate with ail staff who work with their 
students. 

Classroom activities are sensitive to and supportive 
of the life experiences and languages of all children. 
Teachers and staff foster an active and independent 
community of learners. 

Designing and Delivering Instruction 

Teachers use a variety of instructional methods to 
promote their goals. 

Teachers engage students in meaningful, authentic 
activities. 

Teachers provide opportunities for and encourage 
interaction between second language learners and 
native speakers of that language. 

T eachers help students acquire strategies that facili- 
tate second language acquisition and knowledge 
acquisition. 



Creating Opportunities for Extended Dialogue 

• Teachers are responsive to student contributions. 

• Teachers use a variety of discourse strategies. 

• Teachers encourage all students to participate in the 
full range of instructional activities. 

• Teachers encourage students to respond in the 
language appropriate to the lesson but do not de- 
value students’ contributions in their own language. 



Providing a Framework and Context for Instruction 

• Teachersforecast— theyexplainordemonstratewhat 
students are going to do. 

• Teachers provide a context for instruction. 

• Teachers use, make, and adapt English materials 
that are comprehensible and conceptually appropri- 
ate for English language learners. 

• Teachers constantly monitor student activity and 
progress and provide feedback. 

• Teachers build in redundancy to enhance compre- 
hension. 
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SCHOOL-WIDE CULTURE, POLICIES, .AND 
PRACTICE 

School Culture 

School culture can be defined as the values and 
practices agreed upon by the school community, includ- 
ing students, school personnel, and parents. A first 
attribute that cc tributes to a positive school culture, 
documented by Carter and Maestos (1 982), is a safe and 
respectful environment. Although this attribute is impor- 
tant for all effective schools, we include it here because 
most English language learners attend high-poverty 
schools, which are prone to more crime than schools 
located in more affluent neighborhoods. 

Two additional attributes are a school community 
that values English language learners and their native 
languages and cultures on the one hand, and that chal- 
lenges bigotry, prejudice, and discrimination on the other. 
Carter and Chatfield (1 986) find that, in effective schools 
for English language learners, the staff are convinced 
that a firm grounding and strong ability in Spanish read- 
ing and language arts are essential to English reading. 
Stedman (1 987) identifies ethnic and racial pluralism as 
a key component of effective schools for language minor- 
ity children. He claims that teachers and principals in the 
original effective schools broke down ethnic and racial 
barriers to equality through the “creation of a learning 
environment that is open, friendly, and culturally Inviting; 
use of community resources; acknowledgment of the 
ethnic and racial identity of the students; a view of 
differences in culture, class, and language as valuable 
resources that can enrich programs rather than as ob- 
stacles that need to be overcome” (p. 219). Lucas (1993) 
finds that in effective secondary schools, value is placed 
on students’ languages and cultures. In addition, stu- 
dents’ native languages are supported in a variety of 
ways inside and outside the classroom. A culturally 
supportive school climate also characterized the effec- 
tive schools described by Minicucci and Olsen (1992) 
and by Berman et al. (1992). 

Cummins (1981) argues that the failure experi- 
enced by so many children in school is due not to a 
language deficit but to the kind of “disempowerment" that 
prevails in their communities and schools. The patterns of 



interactionandpedagogicalpracticesthatprevailinschools, 

even those with transitional bilingual programs, succeed 
only in preserving a system that has disempowered minor- 
ity students and their families. Consequently, Cummins 
argues for approaches to language minority children that 
enable students to take control over their own lives. This 
view is reflected in the practices of critical pedagogues and 
social reconstructionists who dealdirectly with oppression 
and social inequality based on race, social class, gender, 
and language affiliation. Grant and Sleeter(1988) provide 
the following general description of this approach: 

Advocates of this approach do not loudly and 
clearly articulate one particular vision of the ideal 
society. They begin by assuming that resources 
should be distributed much more equally than 
they are nowand that people should not have to 
adhere to one model of what is considered 
"normal” or "right" to enjoy their fair share of 
wealth, power, or happiness. But advocates 
believe that it would be another form of elitism for 
a small group of educators to tell other people 
what the "right" vision of the better society is. 
Rather, young people, and particularly those 
who are members of oppressed groups, should 
understand the nature of oppression in modern 
society and develop the power and skills to 
articulate their own goals and vision and to work 
constructively toward that. (p. 175) 

A number of educators discuss the importance of 
instructional approaches that deal directly with oppres- 
sion and social inequality based on race, social class, 
gender, and language affiliation. Nieto (1992) has ar- 
gued that schools and teachers who ignore these issues 
can contribute to discriminatory and prejudicial attitudes 
among students. As she puts it, “the problem is that these 
issues do get addressed, but generally in secretive and 

destructiveways. Name-calling, rejection, and othermani- 

festations of hostility can be the result” (p. 285). To 
combat this, racism and discrimination must be ad- 
dressed directly In the curriculum. Children of all ages 
must have opportunities to deal with these issues in 
productive ways. Not only should schools not tolerate or 
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foster discriminatory actions or attitudes, they should 
provide children \with tools to confront them. 

A fourth attribute of a positive school culture is high 
expectations for all students. Although this is an element 
in all effective schools, we include it because of its 
particular importance for English language learners, of 
whom less is often expected because of their limited 
proficiency in English. In schools characterized as effec- 
tive, Carter and Chatfield (1986) find high staff expecta- 
tions for all children, strong demand for academic perfor- 
mance, and dfe.tial of the cultural deprivation argument. 
Garcia (1991) finds that teachers in effective schools 
have high academic expectations for all students and 
serve as advocates for them. According to Lucas et al. 
(1990), in effective secondary schools, high expectations 
for language minority students are made explicit. 

A fifth attribute is a shared vision and common 
goals for all students. This is particularly important, 
because many English language learners find them- 
selves in programs that are marginal to the school or find 
themselves held to different standards than their main- 
stream peers. Carter and Chatfield (1 986) find that effec- 
tive schools have common goals both within the school 
and throughout the district. Stedman (1987) finds that 
•staff in effective schools agree on the school's purpose 
and approach to educating English language learners, 
and that staff actively and continually set objectives and 
establish strategies attached to clear goals. Minicucci 
and Olsen (1 992) find that effective schools attempt to 
build a shared school-wide vision that includes English 
language learners. 

Attributes and Exemplars 

1 . The school community fosters a safe and respectful 
environment. 

Exemplar: Studentsatthe Community School in Roch- 
ester, New York have worked with their 
classroom teachers to generate a set of 
norms and maxims that make up the school 
covenant. In addition, representatives from 
each class are responsible for periodically 
examining the covenant and making recom- 
mendations for changes. These recommen- 



dations are voted upon by students, parents, 
and faculty. 

Exemplar: The principal at Hawthorne Elementary 
School in San Jose, California has orga- 
nized a community watch program to com- 
bat the growing incidence of crime (e.g., 
drug sales and exchanges during evenings 
and on weekends) on school grounds and in 
the neighborhood surrounding the school. 
Community meetings held at the school ha ve 
focused on ways to address this problem. A 
number of actions have proved fruitful. For 
example, since an elaborate system of lights 
and sensor-activated cameras has been in- 
stalled at the school, the incidence of re- 
ported drug sales has decreased. The local 
police have documented an increase in the 
number of phone calls reporting in-progress 
criminal activity. This is largely due to the 
call-in program established at Hawthorne. 
Non-English-speaking adults living in the 
community call the school and repeat the 
name of a staff member who speaks their 
native language. That person is summoned 
to the phone, and the caller reports the 
location of a crime in progress. The staff 
member informs the principal, and the prin- 
cipal then informs the police department. 

2. The school community values and nurtures English 
language learners and their native languages and 
cultures. 

Exemplar: The teachers and staff at Douglas School 
quickly realized that paying lip service to the 
importance of native language maintenance 
was inadequate when it came to promoting 
bilingualism in their school community. De- 
spite lectures and discussions about the 
benefits associated with speaking languages 
other than English, students still displayed 
intolerant attitudes and behaviors when they 
overheard students speaking an unfamiliar 
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language in the halls and classrooms of their 
schools. However, these attitudes virtually 
disappeared once native language and for- 
eign language classes were mandated for 
the entire school. Now students, regardless 
of background, are expected to spend nearly 
an hour each day learning or further devel- 
oping a language other than English. Native 
English speakers participate in foreign lan- 
guage classes offered in the languages of 
their bilingual peers. Students from 1 1 differ- 
ent language backgrounds receive native 
language instruction organized around 
themes that are also addressed in their 
regular classrooms. 

3. The school community challenges bigotry, preju- 
dice, and discrimination. 

Exemplar: The teachers at Oakside School, located in 
a suburban Mexican immigrant community, 
have decided to spend the year making 
equity and equality the focus of their social 
studies curriculum. This decision is based 
on recent concerns about the increase in 
discriminatory practices and policies aimed 
at the Mexican immigrant population. The 
plan is to spend the first three months of 
school studying the educational and em- 
ployment experiences and histories of com- 
munity members. Winter quarter will be de- 
voted to using data from this study and other 
social science accounts to develop a theory 
or set of theories that explain the difficulties 
that Mexican-descent people face in the 
school system and economic sector. Spring 
quarter will be devoted to coming up with 
action plans that provide solutions to the 
problems that students have encountered. 

4. The school community demonstrates high expecta- 
tions for all students. 

Exemplar: The curriculum at Douglas School focuses 
on a common set of grade-level standards 



regardless of the students’ linguistic or cul- 
tural background. These standards are ad- 
dressed, albeit through different approaches, 
in students' regular classrooms, content ESL 
classes, and native language classes. 

5. The school community has and continues to develop 
a shared vision and common goals for all students. 

Exemplar: The Community School of Rochester, New 
York is a teacher- and community-initiated 
school, which means that all facets of the 
school were jointly decided upon by teach- 
ers, parents, and community representa- 
tives. Consequently, no one person or group 
is responsible for the school philosophy, 
covenant, and curriculum. The overarching 
philosophy of the school entails a commit- 
ment to ensuring that all students are pro- 
vided with an equal opportunity to learn the 
same challenging content and high-level 
skills, and that proficiency in two or more 
languages will be promoted for all students 
attending the school. 

School-Wide Policy and Organization 

This section describes what is known about proce- 
dures and characteristics necessary for the effective 
maintenance of the day-to-day activity of schools. Two 
important features are characteristic of all good schools 
and will therefore not be listed under Attributes and 
Examplars. The first is effective leadership: principals 
who are good managers and instructional leaders. Carter 
and Chatfield (1 986) find that effective schools are well 
managed: the principal ensures that staff understand 
and accept their roles and responsibilities. According to 
Garcia (1991), effective principals are well informed 
about the curriculum and instructional strategies in their 
schools. 

The second feature is a school staff that works 
together to develop, refine, and implement a common 
vision. Staff share responsibility with colleagues and 
administrators for decisions about what constitutes valu- 
able learning for students. This includes their participa- 
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tion in critically analyzing the school curriculum, identify- 
ing newpriorities, and communicating necessary changes 
to the school community. Berman et al. (1992) note the 
importance of extensive and regularcollaboration among 
teachers, including their involvement in the implementa- 
tion of decisions on a school-wide basis. Stedman (1 987) 
finds that instructional leadership does not depend solely 
on the principal, but also on the involvement of school 
staff. Garcia (1991) notes that teachers in effective 
schools have autonomy to create or change the instruc- 
tion and curriculum in their classrooms: principals are 
supportive of their staff and willing to give them room to 
implement classroom practices that make sense to them. 
Findings from the Innovative Approaches Research 
Project (Rivera & Zehler, 1 990) “highlight the importance 
of an expanded role in which teachers work together to 
develop and to define the specific application of the 
innovative model in their classrooms” (p. 16). When 
implementing these models, the support of administra- 
tors within the schools is crucial. Ideally, principals, 
program directors, and other administrative personnel 
are involved in training and development activities nec- 
essary for innovation. 

Another important characteristic of schools that 
educate English language learners effectively, and the 
first attribute listed here, is that the design of the instruc- 
tional program is based on school and community con- 
textual factors and goals. Many evaluators note that 
there is no one right way to educate English language 
learners, but that different approaches are necessary 
because of the great diversity of conditions faced by the 
schools. They recommend that local staff and community 
members identify the conditions for which one or some 
combination of approaches are best suited, then adapt 
models to match their particular circumstances. For 
example, Berman et al. (1 992) could not identify which of 
the major approaches to educating English language 
learners is the most effective underall conditions. On the 
contrary, they claim that "different approaches are nec- 
essary because of the great diversity of conditions faced 
by California schools" (p. 6). They maintain that the 
failure of schools has to do with implementation failure, 
rather than the use of one approach over another. 



According to Tikunoff et al. (1991), the form taken 
by an exemplary Structured Alternative Instructional Pro- 
gram (SAIP)® and the nature of its success builds upon 
and is influenced by its context. As he claims, "Many 
school districts are faced with student populations that 
are no longer ethno-linguistically homogeneous and as 
such traditional instructional strategies are not sufficient 
to meet their needs. Development and implementation of 
exemplary SAlPs responded to the changing nature of 
student populations and also capitalized upon knowl- 
edge and personnel” (p. 1). 

Cazden (1984), in a study of effective bilingual 
programs, finds that although all programs combine the 
continuous development of the native language with 
grade-level achievement in English, there is diversity in 
the instructional functions and allotment of time in stu- 
dents’ first and second languages. The variation de- 
pends on the functions served by the non-English lan- 
guages in the community, the availability of written texts 
and qualified teachers in those languages, the composi- 
tion of student groups with respect to language profi- 
ciency, and — most important of all — the language goals 
of each particular program. 

A second attribute that characterizes effective 
schools is articulation and coordination within and be- 
tween schools. This includes a smooth transition be- 
tween levels of language development classes (e.g., 
transition from content-based English as a second lan- 
guage (ESL) classes to sheltered instruction), coordina- 
tion and articulation between the ESL or bilingual pro- 
gram and the rest of the school, and coordination be- 
tween levels of schooling, including grades and schools 
(e.g., preschool to elementary school). To accomplish 
this, there must be collaboration among all school per- 
sonnel and a coordinated district policy regarding En- 
glish language learners. 

According to Carter and Chatfield (1986), specific 
aspects of the bilingual program that appear to be espe- 
cially important include careful attention to the issue of 
reclassification and coordination between bilingual and 
nonbilingual curricular objectives and materials. They 
report that in effective schools, the bilingual program is 
not a separate part of the school but "rather participates 
in, partakes of, and contributes to the positive student 
and educational climate outcomes" (p. 226). They stress 
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that bilingual education programs must be housed within 
effective schools to be effective; they doubt whether 
bilingual programs acting independently of an effective 
school environment can produce sustained positive stu- 
dent outcomes. Short (1 991a, 1 991 b) recommends col- 
laboration between language teachers and contentteach- 
ers in which they identify the language and academic 
difficulties and demands that particular subjects and 
courses may present for English language learners. 
English as a second language teachers should ensure 
close articulation between program components and 
maximize the integration of English as a second lan- 
guage and content area instruction. 

Findings! rom the Innovative Approaches Research 
Project (Rivera & Zehler, 1990) highlight the value of 
restructuring schooling to open lines of communication 
among staff, programs, classrooms, and even schools. 
Minicucci and Olsen (1992) document coordination and 
articulation between ESL/bilingual education departments 
and other departments and between different grade 
levels in effective schools. Cazden also notes the impor- 
tance of coordination between the bilingual program and 
the rest of the school. 

Slavin and Yampolosky (1 992) describe the central 
concept underlying the application of the Success For All 
program for English language learners as “all of the 
school’s personnel working togetiier to ensure the suc- 
cess of every child” (p.1). This includes ESL teachers, 
who teach reading and who closely integrate instruction 
in English with the requirements for success in the 
regular program, especially reading. A three-year evalu- 
ation of this program showed strong positive program 
effects for Success For All students on individually ad- 
ministered reading and English language proficiency 
measures. 

A third attribute is academic support services and 
extracurricular activities that are designed to serve and 
include English language learners. Lucas (1993) notes 
that in effective secondary schools, the school’s guid- 
ance services, health services, and extracurricular activi- 
ties are accessible to students still acquiring English. 
Carter and Chatfield (1986) find that school administra- 
tors and staff who are not formally part of special pro- 
grams for language minority students actively support 



programs and services for these students and counse- 
lors give them special attention. 

A fourth attribute is that teachers with the appropri- 
ate expertise are working with English language learn- 
ers. Stedman (1987) finds that there is thoughtful assign- 
ment of teachers, where teacher strengths are matched 
to student needs. Berman et al. (1992) document that 
trained, committed, and sensitive classroom teachers, 
resource teachers, and aides are the key to sound 
implementation of programs for English language learn- 
ers. Tikunoff et al. (1991) find that exemplary SAIP sites 
are characterized by the availability of expert teachers 
and states that ‘1hey drew from an available cadre of 
trained, experienced ESL or bilingual education teach- 
ers. Other sites placed heavy emphasis on attracting 
teachers known for their content-area effectiveness. 
Some exemplary SAIPs solicited both effective content- 
area teachers and those who had worked effectively with 
English language learners” (p. 2). 

A fifth attribute is the flexible use and expansion of 
instructional time, including longer blocks of time for 
instruction and extra time for students who need it to meet 
district academiic standards. A recent report of the Na- 
tional Education Commission on Time and Learning 
(1994) aptly states that “if experience, research, and 
common sense teach nothing else, they confirm the 
truism that people learn at different rates, and in different 
ways with different subjects. But we have put the cart 
before the horse ... by defining boundaries of student 
growth by schedules for bells, buses, and vacations 
instead of standards for students and learning” ( p. 7). 

Attributes and Exemplars 

1 . The design of the instructional program is based on 
school and community contextual factors and goals. 

Exemplar: At Douglas School, teachers despaired over 
whaf they perceived to be a lack of involve- 
ment on the part of language minority par- 
ents in the schooling of their children. Be- 
cause parents did not volunteer in fhi'.'r 
children 's classrooms or spend much time at 
school, teachers assumed that they did not 
value schooling. The bilingual resource 
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teacher, who had a considerable rapport 
with students' parents, felt that the teachers 
were missing the mark in their evaluation of 
parents’ perceptions about schooling. Con- 
sequently, she initiated a series of school- 
wide panels that provided a forum for par- 
ents to share their experiences with school- 
ing in their home countries. During these 
panel discussions, parents from different 
cultural backgrounds described how schools 
functioned in their countries, what kinds of 
things were expected of teachers, and the 
level of involvement or participation required 
of parents. Teachers were surprised to dis- 
cover that parent participation in schools 
was not always encouraged in other coun- 
tries. They were also shocked to learn that 
some groups assumed that teachers would 
be addressing areas that were not included 
in their current curriculum. Topics brought 
up in these panels became the subject of 
many interesting conversations between 
teachers and parents. Parents became more 
involved in their children's education, and 
they even initiated a series of curriculum 
reforms that placed greater emphasis on 
certain subject areas such as science and 
history. 

Exemplar: Native language maintenance is a concern 
of parents and educators throughout the 
San Francisco Bay area. At San Ramon 
School, parents and educators have come 
together to address this issue by making 
sure that the Spanish-speaking and En- 
glish-speaking children who attend this 
school have opportunities to use and learn in 
both languages. To achieve this goal, the 
curriculum is organized so that a specific 
language is allocated to a specific content 
area. For example, science is taught in En- 
glish during the primary years, while math is 
taught in Spanish. Children have access to 
language arts < 'asses in both Spanish and 
English. When it came to addressing this 
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issue at Wilson School, which serves over 
15 different language groups, parents opted 
for developing an after-school native lan- 
guage program. This program, which is both 
run and financed by parents, provides lan- 
guage arts classes in Spanish, Chinese, 
Japanese, Farsi, and Russian. Teachers 
are recruited from the local community. Par- 
ents pay a small fee for enrolling their chil- 
dren in 60-minute classes held on Tuesday 
and Wednesday. Prior to initiating classes, 
teachers receive instruction from the district 
director of bilingual education on how to 
enhance the development of native language 
literacy. 

2. There is articulation and coordination within schools 
and between schools. This includes a smooth tran- 
sition between levels of language development 
classes (e.g., from content-based ESL to sheltered 
instruction), coordination between the ESL or bilin- 
gual program and mainstream classes, and coordi- 
nation between levels of schooling (i.e., from one 
grade to the next and between schools). 1 his calls for 
collaboration among all teachers and programs in 
the school as well as between schools. 

Exemplar: At Ryan Middle School, content ESL teach- 
ers and regular classroom teachers meet 
every April to make decisions about where 
to place English language learners during 
the upcoming academic year. In a series of 
meetings, content ESL teachers describe 
learners who are ready or nearly ready to 
participate in the mainstream curriculum. 
Content ESL teachers and regular class- 
room teachers go over student portfolios 
and scores on English language proficiency 
tests. Special attention is paid to those stu- 
dents who are borderline cases. Sometimes 
regular classroom teachers are asked to 
interview students to determine whether or 
not they will be able to participate effectively 
in their classrooms. 
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3. Academic support services (e.g., guidance and 
health) and extracurricular activities are designed to 
serve and include English language learners. 

Exemplar: At Oakside School, local community mem- 
bers are Important resources in the after- 
school program. Individuals from the sur- 
rounding Mexican immigrant community are 
called upon to teach courses to parents and 
children in the school community. The after- 
school curriculum includes classes on Mexi- 
can folk dancing, cooking, legal issues, and 
Mexican literature. For several years, the 
community has requested that a Spanish- 
speaking family therapist be based at the 
school. Recently, the principal was able to 
secure district support for such a position. 

4. T eachers with the appropriate expertise are working 
with English language learners. 

Exemplar: Recently, the Oakside City school board has 
approved a policy that will affect the level of 
instruction available in schools with a stu- 
dent population that is at least 50% lan- 
guage minority. Teachers who teach in these 
schools have 3 years to obtain the State of 
California's new Cross-Cultural Academic 
Language Development credential. All po- 
tential new hires must already have this 
credential before they will be considered for 
an interview. 

5. There is flexible use and expansion of instructional 
time, including longer blocks of time for instruction 
and extra time for students who need it to meet 
district academic standards. 

Exemplar: West Meadow School has a comprehensive 
extended-day and extended-year program. 
This year, half of the elementary school 
students can be found in the program on any 
given day, all on a voluntary basis (on the 
part of parents). The school offers educa- 



tional services from 8:00 a.m. until 5:30 p. m. 
and extended serx'ices before school from 
6:00 a.m. and after school until 7:00 p.m. 
Extended services will be available five days 
a week, 52 weeks a year. Interim sessions 
win offer 40 extra days of academic time. For 
example, there are tutorial classes geared 
specifically for English language learners, 
where these students receive supplemental 
instruction aligned with the class curriculum.^ 

Home/School/Community Partnerships 

This section focuses on the activities and policies 
that lead to an effective relationship among parents, the 
community, and the schools. The first attribute of effec- 
tive schools is that there is a wide range of parent/ 
community activities. Effective schools help parents sup- 
port their children’s learning and development through 
such activities as parent education workshops, multilin- 
gual family learning activities, and native language par- 
ent groups. Parents are encouraged to volunteer or 
provide assistance at their children’s school and to sup- 
port and participate in learning activities with their chil- 
dren at home. Some schools also support parents’ own 
educational needs, forexample, by providing ESL classes. 
In effective schools for language minority students, par- 
ents and community members share in the governance 
of the school and become politically involved on behalf of 
the school. Teachers receive instruction on how to in- 
volve parents meaningfully and appropriately.^® 

The second attribute leading to effective and endur- 
ing partnerships among schools, parents, and communi- 
ties is that the activities linking parents and the commu- 
nity to the schools are linguistically and culturally acces- 
sible and responsive to parents of English language 
learners and the community. For example, Delgado- 
Gaitan (1991) found that parent involvement activities 
that validated the social and cultural experience of par- 
ents allowed them to feel a part of and become active in 
their children’s schooling, thus becoming empowered. 

A third attribute is regular communication between 
school staff and parents, so that parents understand the 
context in which their children are educated and how well 
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their children are doing in school. For example, the 
school provides ongoing information through orienta- 
tions for new parents, back-to-school nights, and parent 
teacher conferences. 

A fourth attribute is effective and equitable school- 
community relationships, which emerge when schools 
view their students' homes and communities — their cul- 
tures, knowledge, and abilities— as an important instruc- 
tional resource. 

A number of educators and researchers have iden- 
tified features of effective parent involvement and home- 
school partnerships. These features cut across the crite-. 
ria described above and thus are reported together, 
rather than as supporting evidence for each attribute. 
Stedman (1 987) finds that effective schools involve par- 
ents in three major ways: (1) through good communica- 
tion between the school and the home, including keeping 
parents up-to-date about student performance: (2) by 
involving parents in their children’s learning; and (3) 
through shared governance. Garcia (1991) documents 
that in effective schools, teachers have a strong commit- 
ment to school-home communication, and parents are 
involved in formal parent support activities. Likewise, 
Lucas et al. (1990) found that families of language 
minority students are encouraged to become involved in 
their children’s schooling. Carter and Chatfield (1986) 
note that the community serves the school, and the 
school serves the community in many ways. “Interviews 
and observations over a period of six years clearly 
demonstrate both community support for and active 
participation in almost every school activity. School re- 
sources are employed to aid in the solution of community 
problems. The school becomes a focal point of the giving 
and taking of service; the community serves the school 
and the school serves the community in innumerable 
ways" (p. 214). 

Attributes and Exemplars 

1 . There is a wide range of parent/community activities 
to help parents support their children’s learning and 
development and become involved in their children’s 
school. 

Exemplar: The bilingual teachers at Del Monte Elemen- 
tary School, located in a farming community 



on California's Central Coast, involve par- 
ents in a series of Sunday afternoon get- 
togethers. These get-togethers are designer' 
to be festive times when parents, teachers, 
students, and other family members partake 
in a meal and entertainment (e.g., singing, 
dancing, student performances). Each gath- 
ering focuses on a particular curricular area 
(e.g., language arts, science, math) that is 
part of the teachers’ instructional program. 
Under the teachers' guidance, parents take 
on the role of students and participate in 
many of the same instructional activities as 
theirchildren (e.g., writers ' workshop, hands- 
on math, readers workshop, etc). Afterward, 
teachers provide a rationale for these in- 
structional activities and generate discus- 
sion among parents regarding the efficacy of 
a particular activity or approach as well as 
the way it compares with the instructional 
experiences of parents in their native coun- 
tries. Finally, teachers offer recommenda- 
tions about the kinds of things parents can 
do to enhance their children's learning in a 
particular curricular area. 

2. Activities that link parents and schools are linguisti- 
cally and culturally accessible to language minority 
parents. 

Exemplar: At Douglas School, no note or document is 
sent home to parents of English language 
learners that has not been translated into the 
student’s native language. Fortunately, Dou- 
glas has access to a staff that speaks over 
15 different languages. In addition, the dis- 
trict office has established contact with the 
growing number of foreign students at a 
nearby university. Through these contacts, 
the district has identified other individuals 
who are literate in those languages that are 
not spoken by members of the school staff. 
For a small fee, these individuals translate 
written documents that are sent home to 
parents. 
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3. There is regular communication between teachers 
and parents, so that parents understand the context 
in which their children are educated and how well 
their children are doing in school. 

Exemplar: An important goal at Oakside School is to 
enhance school personnel's relations with 
community members. Consequently, the 
school decided to devote a portion of its 
budget to hiring a community-based person 
who will act as a liaison between the school 
and community. They hired Ms. Lopez, a 
former student in the school who is now 
studying to be a family therapist. She has 
initiated a parent support group that meets 
twice a month. During meetings, parents 
share concerns they have about their chil- 
dren, particularly how they are faring at 
school, and brainstorm ways to address 
these concerns. As a consequence of her 
visibility and excellent reputation among par- 
ents and teachers, Ms. Lopez is frequently 
asked to participate in parent-teacher con- 
ferences. During theso conferences, Ms. 
Lopez may be called upon to act as an 
interpreter, to help explain a parent's or 
teacher’s view or concern, and to help iden- 
tify ways to address problems or concerns. 
Afterward, Ms. Lopez spends time with each 
participant to make sure that they under- 
stood one another’s concerns and any course 
of action that may have been agreed upon. 

4. The community is used as a resource. The cultures, 

knowledge, and abilities of community members are 
incorporated in the school program. 

Exemplar: The teachers at Kennedy Middle School 
frequently draw upon community resources 
in their teaching. Community members are 
frequently asked to share their knowledge of 
a particular subject area. Interviews repre- 
sent one common format for obtaining infor- 
mation. Field trips are another effective way 



of connecting curriculum to community. Fre- 
quently, ideas for field trips come from stu- 
dents. For example, during a unit on immi- 
gration, students decided to visit the local 
INS office to learn more about current immi- 
gration policies. Once there, they spent time 
interviewing employees and collecting lit- 
erature. 

Exemplar: Theteachers at Oakside School, whichserves 
a predominantly Latino population, have de- 
cided to become involved in a research project 
on community funds of knowledge directed 
by University of Arizona Professor Luis Moll, 
under the auspices of the National Center for 
Research on Cultural Diversity and Second 
Language Learning. A cadre of eight teach- 
ers has decided to spend time learning about 
their students’ families and communities so 
that they can become familiarwith the knowl- 
edge sources available to community mem- 
bers and use those knowledge sources in 
their classrooms and curricula. To do this, 
they have decided to involve different com- 
munity members and parents in ethnographic 
interviews several times during the course of 
the school year. These interviews are de- 
signed to elicit knowledge possessed by dif- 
ferent individuals. The ultimate goal is to 
incorporate community-based knowledge into 
the school's curriculum. 

Curriculum 

In effective schools, the goals and objectives for the 
year define rigorous content consistent with professional 
and community standards. Smith and O’Day (1990), in a 
seminal paper on systemic school reform, call for cu rricu- 
lum frameworks that set out the best thinking in the field 
about the knowledge, processes, and skills students 
need to acquire. This strategy has been bolstered by 
newly re-authorized federal legislation, such as Goals 
2000: The Educate America Act and the Improving 
Americas' Schools Act, as well as through recent state 
curricular reform and the work of national standards- 
setting groups in the major disciplines. 
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Many of the current frameworks stress the impor- 
tance of different types of knowiedge. Dillon (1986) 
claims that curriculum must reflect three types of knowl- 
edge: declarative, procedural, and metacognitive (self- 
knowledge). Although declarative knowledge has re- 
ceived the most attention from curriculum developers, it 
is by no means the most important. For example, in 
mathematics learning, students need practice in problem 
representation — sorting problems by type, selecting pic- 
tures corresponding to problems, and sorting relevant 
from irrelevant information (procedural knowledge)— as 
well as computation skills (declarative knowledge). Knowl- 
edge of executive processes (metacognition) has re- 
ceived the least amount of attention despite their impor- 
tant role in problem solving. 

A first attribute of effective curriculum is that the 
core curriculum for all students, including English lan- 
guage learners, is aligned with the standards or frame- 
works described above. Carterand Chatfield (1986) note 
that effective schools have a well developed and quite 
specific curriculum continuum in which goals and objec- 
tives are detailed and grade-level expectations are clear. 
Garcia (1991) reports that teachers ensure that instruc- 
tion revolves around themes covered in the school district’s 
content and skill-related goals and objectives for that 
grade level. Cazden (1984) finds that students in effec- 
tive bilingual programs have access to the same content 
matter as other students. 

A second attribute is that effective schools for 
English language learners provide rich academic pro- 
gramming consistent with the established standards. 
Schools documented by Stedman (1 987) have academi- 
cally rich programs in which student development and 
the provision of a v/ell-rounded curriculum are primary 
goals. Carter and Chatfield (1986) note a strong aca- 
demic orientation in which teachers go beyond basic 
skills instruction. The Innovative Approaches Research 
Project highlights the importance of providing language 
minority students with instructional content that is chal- 
lenging; children in these models became engaged and 
challenged when presented with complex and challeng- 
ing academic tasks. Crandall (1993) recommends in- 
creasing the cognitive nature of the ESL classroom 
through greater attention to thinking skills, study skills, 



and problem solving. For content classes, she recom- 
mends “providing the same basic curriculum for LM 
[language minority] students, but adapting it to refiect 
both their iinguistic development and prior knowledge, 
while paying attention to vocabuiary and schema devel- 
opment" (p. 14). 

A third attribute is that English ianguage learners 
have equal access to high quality curricuia aiigned with 
district and state content standards. Many recent reports 
stress the importance of opportunity-to-iearn standards 
and include among them access to curriculum that meets 
the content standards (e.g., independent Commission 
on Chapter 1, 1992; Stanford Working Group, 1993). 

A fourth attribute is that English ianguage learners 
participate in a schooi curriculum designed to accommo- 
date a range of abilities, knowiedge, skills, first and 
second language proficiency, and learning styles. Many 
of the schools described as effective design instruction to 
accommodate these differences by mixing and matching 
variables, such as how much native lang uage is used for 
instruction and the difficulty of the content being pre- 
sented to the students. Lucas (1993), in a review of 
successful secondary school programs, finds that ian- 
guage minority students are more likely to achieve when 
a school's curriculum offers variety in three areas: (1 ) the 
skills, abilities, and knowiedge that ciasses are designed 
to develop (e.g. , native language development, ESL, and 
academic content): (2) the degree of difficulty and so- 
phistication among available classes (i.e., advanced as 
well as low-level courses): and (3) the approaches to 
teaching content (e.g., native language instruction, con- 
tent ESL, and specially designed instruction in English). 
Buchanan and Helman (1 993) recommend that, although 
the essential math objectives remain unchanged for 
English ianguage learners, the curricula should be modi- 
fied to take into account students’ ages, deveiopmental 
ievels, and Engiish proficiency. They also point out that 
specific gaps in student knowledge must be taken into 
account. 

The fifth attribute is that the school-wide curriculum 
is inclusive of other cultures and languages. A key finding 
from the Innovative Approaches Research Project is that 
the instructional content is personally and culturally rel- 
evant to students. Gonzalez et al. (1 993) propose that the 
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knowledge and other resources found in local house- 
holds be used to develop, transform, and enrich 
classroom practice. Moll (1992) emphasizes the im- 
portance of utilizing available resources, including 
the children's or parents’ language and knowledge, in 
creating new, advanced instructional circumstances 
for the students’ academic development. Pierce 
(1991),. in a re-analysis of the effective schools litera- 
ture, finds that effective schools serving language 
minority students incorporate students’ culture into 
the school's curricular and extracurricular activities. 

Attributes and Exemplars 

1. The core curriculum tor all students, including 
English language learners, is aligned with rigor- 
ous content standards. 

Exemplar: Teachers in the Monterey region of the 
Centrai Caiifornia Coast are currently 
working together to reorganize the math 
curriculum in their schools and districts 
so that they will address the set of stan- 
dards developed jointly by the Commis- 
sion on Standards for School Mathemat- 
ics and the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics. Bilingual teachers, ESL 
teachers, special education teachers, 
and English-medium classroom teach- 
ers who work in so-called mainstream 
settings are all involved in this regional 
effort to ensure that this important cur- 
ricular reform reaches all students. 

2. Schools provide English language learners with 
rich academic programming consistent with rig- 
orous content standards. 

Exemplar: The staff at Monte Vista High, which 
serves students from 6 different lan- 
guage groups, has recently developed a 
content ESL program that involves all 
students deemed to be limited English 
proficient. Students at the very begin- 
ning stages of English language devel- 
opment participate in English language 



classes that focus on the development 
of the communicative skills that they will 
need to function at school and in the 
community. Once students have mas- 
tered some basic high school survival 
English (after one quarter), they are 
enrolled in content-based classes in 
math, science, social studies, and lan- 
guage arts. Although the concepts cov- 
ered in each course are aligned with 
district and state content standards, 
teachers — who have joint certification 
as content-area teachers and ESL 
teachers — use a variety of approaches 
that make the content comprehensible 
tostudents. Astheydothis, theyensure 
that students are engaged in complex 
and challenging tasks. 

3. English language learners have equal access to 
high quality resources. 

Exemplar: The school library at Douglas Elemen- 
tary Schdol contains an extensive col- 
lection of materials that provide access 
to the core curriculum for ESL students, 
including supplementary and audiovi- 
sual materials. These are available in 
the native languages of the students as 
well as in English at a variety of profi- 
ciency levels. An important job of the 
school librarians is to help students and 
teachers locate appropriate materials 
that English language learners can un- 
derstand. Often librarians will search 
for these materials in local public librar- 
ies and at other school sites. 

4. The school curriculum is designed to accommo- 
date a range of abilities, knowledge, skills, first 
and second language proficiencies, and learn- 
ing styles. 

Exemplar: Although all programs at Kennedy 
Middle School must address a common 
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set of grade-level standards, the means for 
addressing these standards tend to vary 
across programs. For example, there Is a 
tendency to rely on more hands-on activi- 
ties, schema building, visuals, and realla In 
English-medium content classes that are 
available to English language learners. Al- 
though some regular classroom teachers 
may ask students to. do exercises In text- 
books, content ESL teachers have found 
this to be Inappropriate with English lan- 
guage learners, who need to link their aca- 
demic work to concrete experiences or rep- 
resentations of events and concepts. Conse- 
quently, money once used to purchase text- 
books In the ESL program Is now used to 
purchase other materials. 

Exemplar: High school students who are recent arrivals 
to the United States and who are deemed 
non- or limited English speaking spend be- 
, tween 12 and 18 months at Newcomer High 

I School. While there, they take courses that 

focus on English language development and 
some content areas. In the case of Spanish 
and Chinese speakers, content courses are 
provided in the students' native language. 
Because many new arrivals have had little or 
no previous experience in school, these 
students also participate in classes and sup- 
port groups that provide an orientation to 
American schooling. Students participate in 
a variety of activities that introduce them to 
school (e.g., they visit schools throughout 
the area, they talk with teachers about ex- 
pectations regarding behavior, they discuss 
any anxieties or questions that they have 
about school). Every effort is made to con- 
duct these orientations in students' nntive 
languages. In addition, students have ac- 
cess to special tutorial assistance designed 
to help meet their individual academic needs. 
Although most students leave Newcomer 
High School after a year, a small group of 



students often stays an extra year or two, 
until they feel prepared to face the chal- 
lenges of a regular high school curriculum. 

5. School-wide curriculum is inclusive of other cultures 
and languages. 

Exemplar: Parents and faculty at Douglas Elementary 
School are committed to offering native lan- 
guage and foreign language classes in the 2 1 
different languages of students enrolled at 
this school. Over the years, they have devel- 
oped a number of different strategies to re- 
cruit teachers who are native speakers of 
these languages. These strategies include 
recruiting teachers from abroad to spend a 
specified amount of time in a teacher ex- 
change program; training parents to teach 
language classes; and combing the local 
community for trained teachers who are na- 
tive speakers of students' home languages. 
Because the population of the community is 
in flux and people from a variety of countries 
are constantly entering and leaving the area, 
these efforts must be ongoing. To maintain 
these efforts, parents and teachers have 
formed a teacher recruitment committee. 

Student Assessment 

In this section we focus on one important role of 
assessment: to inform instructional practice. In order to 
monitor student progress, the content of the assessment 
is aligned with the curriculum, so that teachers and 
students learn from it. 

English language learners are assessed for mul- 
tiple purposes: screening for a native language back- 
ground other than English; evaluation of English profi- 
ciency level, with attention to evidence of limited English- 
language skills that would restrict successful participa- 
tion in English-only classrooms: placement into the ap- 
propriate learning experiences and language-assistance 
programs; and monitoring academic progress and mak- 
ing changes in the nature of language-related academic 
services received." 
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A first attribute, then, is that English language 
learners are assessed for both content knowledge and 
language proficiency. Hamayan (1993) maintains that 
students’ proficiency in the second language needs to be 
assessed for two purposes: to gauge the progress that 
students are making in English and to provide informa- 
tion for interpreting students’ performance in the aca- 
demic content areas that are taught in English. 

A second attribute is that when assessing content 
knowledge, school staff make an effort to assess stu- 
dents in their dominant language as well as in English. 
Where appropriate (i.e., not where native language loss 
has occurred or first language skills are marginal), all 
English language learners have a right to assessment in 
their native language as well as in English, and place- 
ment judgments should not be based on English perfor- 
mance alone (August, Hakuta, & Pompa, 1 994; Saville- 
Troike, 1 991 ). According to Hamayan (1 993), for English 
language learners who have mastered academic con- 
cepts and skills in their first language, academic assess- 
ment in only English will result in serious underestimates 
of their academic achievement and thus in improper 
placement in academic classes. 

A third attribute is that content knowledge and skills 
and language proficiency are assessed using a variety of 
measures (e.g., observations, interviews, samples of 
student work, criterion-referenced tests, portfolios). More- 
over, knowledge and skills are evaluated in multiple 
contexts. Navarette, Wilde, Nelson, Martinez, and Hargett 
(1 990) provide an excellent review of informal assess- 
ment techniques that include both unstructured (e.g., 
writing samples, homework, logs, games, debates, story- 
retelling) and structured (criterion-referenced tests, cloze 
tests, structured interviews) techniques, as well as a 
combination of the two (portfolios). They also provide 
guidelines for increasing the reliability and validity of the 
assessments. Genesee and Hamayan (1994) stress the 
importance of an assessment process that incorporates 
information about the student in a variety of contexts 
obtained from a variety of sources through a variety of 
procedures. 

Pierce and O’Malley (1992) describe performance 
assessment procedures for monitoring the language 
development of language minority students in the upper 



elementary and middle school grades. For example, to 
determine oral language comprehension and produc- 
tion, they recommend that teachers administer perfor- 
mance assessments that reflect tasks typical of the 
classroom or real-life settings. In this way, assessment is 
authentic and aligned with both the curriculum and stu- 
dents’ prior experience. As examples, they cite oral 
interviews, story retellings, simulations/situations, directed 
dialogues, incomplete story/topic prompts, picture cues, 
teacher observation checklists, and student self-evalua- 
tions. They provide recommendations forassessing read- 
ing and writing also. In addition, they describe a portfolio 
assessment framework for monitoring the language de- 
velopment of language minority students that includes 
designing the portfolio, planning for and collecting the 
necessary data, analyzing the portfolio contents, and 
using the results. 

A fourth attribute is that teachers are aware of the 
purpose of the assessment (e.g., language fluency or 
accuracy, content knowledge) and communicate this to 
their students. They also keep the purpose of the assess- 
ment in mind when scoring student work. 

A fifth attribute is that background characteristics 
are part of the assessment framework. According to 
Hamayan (1 993), knowledge of background characteris- 
tics such as literacy in the home, parents’ educational 
backgrounds, and students’ previous educational expe- 
riences helps put the assessment results in context. 

Attributes and Exemplars 

1 . To provide effective programming, students are as- 
sessed for content knowledge and language profi- 
ciency. 

Exemplar: At Ms. Reed’s school, English language 
learners are assessed twice during the year 
to determine their level of English language 
proficiency and whether or not they meet the 
criteria for re-classification into content ESL 
classes. Ms. Reed, who is a maintream 
classroom teacher, has developed a variety 
of activities toassess children’s understand- 
ing of math, the content area that she is 
responsible for teaching to all students. She 
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has found that observing students as they 
perform various tasks ieads to interesting 
insights about the processes they use. Aiso, 
getting students to debrief about the process 
they used is important but often difficuit, and 
even somewhat inaccurate if the teacher 
does not speak the student’s native ian- 
guage. Consequentiy, Ms. Reed reiies on 
parent voiunteers, district transiators, and 
native ianguage teachers to heip her conduct 
these debriefings with individuai students. 



When assessing content knowledge, school staff 
make an effort to assess students in their dominant 
language as well as in English. 



Exemplar: Oakside Schooi is in a suburban school dis- 
trict that has spent the last three years devel- 
oping performance-based assessments ap- 
propriate for all students. To provide an accu- 
rate assessment of the many English lan- 
guage learners enrolled in their schools, the 
district is committed to developing perfor- 
mance-based assessments in all students’ 
native languages. To help them with this 
endeavor, the district has enlisted the aid of 
parents, graduate students at the local uni- 
versity, and other community members. 

3. Assessment entails the use of multiple measures 
(e.g., observations, conferencing, samples of stu- 
dent work, tests). Knowledge and skills are evaluated 
in multiple contexts. 



children. In addition, English language learn- 
ers at the Community School take the oral 
language profiency test and math test re- 
quired of all students in the state of New York. 

4. Teachers are aware of the purpose of assessment — 
e.g., fluency, accuracy, content knowledge — and 
communicate this to their students. 

Exemplar: When assessing students ’ understanding of 
science and language in her sheltered sci- 
ence class, Ms. Juarez takes notes while 
students are engaged in the science activi- 
ties that form the core of her science pro- 
gram. To guide her notetaking, she focuses 
on the following categories: students’ ability 
to complete scientific activity successfully; 
students’ use of scientific language (e.g., 
making hypotheses, posing problems, offer- 
ing solutions); students’ use of language for 
social purposes (e.g., giving directions, com- 
mands, courtesy remarks); and students’ 
use of scientific vocabulary. She also uses 
these categories when assessing the writ- 
ten language students produce in their sci- 
ence logs following each day’s activities. 
Students use these logs to describe the 
day’s activity and any discoveries that they 
made and to ask any questions they may 
have. When conferencing with students, Ms. 
Juarez makes sure she describes their per- 
formance in relationship to these specific 
domains. 



Exemplar: Teachers at the Community School in Roch- 
ester, New York rely on a variety of data 
sources when preparing theirnarrative report 
cards for English language learners. These 
data sources include teachers’ informal ob- 
servations of students; findings from miscue 
analyses; conferences with students; analy- 
ses of students’ written work; students’ self- 
evaluations; and parents’ evaluations of their 



5. In orderto interpret assessment information, teachers 
know and understand the backgrounds of students. 

Exemplar: Once the school year begins, Ms. Juarez 
makes a point of visiting all of her students 
and their families at home. If she is unable to 
speak their native language, she enlists the 
help of a district translator or community 
member. Although her visits are brief, she 
gains an understanding of the Individual 
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circumstances of each student. Throughout 
the year, she makes sure to spend time 
getting to know each student, either indi- 
vidually or in small groups. She invites stu- 
dents to have lunch or breakfast with her in 
her classroom once or twice a week. She 
also asks students to fill out surveys and 
questionnaires about their previous school 
experiences and their views on a range of 
topics. Because an important focus of her 
curriculum is to get students to relate their 
personal experiences to her science cur- 
riculum, she finds that she learns a lotaboul 
students during the natural course of the 
school day. 

Staff Knowledge Base 

The National Boardfor Professional Teaching Stan- 
dards (n.d.) provides an excellent summary of the knowl- 
edge all teachers should have. The following captures a 
portion of their recommendations: 

In effective schools, teachers and aides under- 
stand how students develop and learn. Their 
knowledge of individual and social learning 
theory, and of child and adolescent development 
inform their instructional practices. In addition, 
teachers have a thorough understanding of the 
subjects that they teach. Teachers appreciate 
how knowledge in their subject is created, orga- 
nized and linked to other disciplines. Teachers 
also command specialized knowledge of how to ' 
convey a subject to students — pedagogical con- 
tent knowledge including knowledge of the most 
appropriate ways to present the subject matterto 
students through analogies, metaphors, experi- 
ments, demonstrations, and illustrations; an 
awareness of the most common misconceptions 
held by students, the aspects that they will find 
most difficult, and the kinds of prior knowledge, 
experience and skills that students of different 
ages typically bring to the learning of particular 
topics. Finally, teachers are familiar with curricu- 
lar resources such as primary sources, models, 



reproductions, textbooks, teachers' guides, vid- 
eotapes, computer software, musical record- 
ings. (pp. 10-11) 

The first attribute of staff knowledge is that teachers 
who work with culturally and linguistically diverse popu- 
lations have specialized knowledge that relates to the 
special circumstances, experiences, and backgrounds 
of their students. Milk, Mercado, and Sapiens (1992) 
point out that ‘leacher education programs should focus 
on how language minority students learn, given their 
particular needs as second language learners from non- 
mainstream cultural backgrounds" (pp. 4-5). This would 
include knowledge about first and second language 
acquisition. 

A second attribute is that teachers have knowledge 
of strategies compatible with and supportive of the cul- 
tural backgrounds of second language learners. Faltis 
and Merino (1 992) find that teachers of language minority 
students "know the rules of appropriate behavior of at 
least two ethnic groups and are able to incorporate this 
knowledge into the teaching process" (pp. 1 2-1 4 ). How- 
ever, in working with minority groups, Ogbu (1992) cau- 
tions that teachers must differentiate between voluntary 
and involuntary minorities. For voluntary minorities (i.e., 
immigrants who moved to the United States voluntarily), 
teachers should learn about the students’ cultural back- 
grounds and use this knowledge to organize their class- 
rooms and programs, to help students learn what they 
teach, to help students get along with one another, to 
communicate with parents, and the like. He recommends 
that teachers learn through observation, asking children 
questions, talking with parents, doing research, and 
studying published works. However, for involuntary mi- 
norities, such as African Americans, teachers need to 
recognize that children come to school with cultural and 
language frames that are oppositional. Teachers should 
study the histories and cultural adaptations of involuntary 
minorities to understand the bases and nature of the 
groups’ cultural and language frames of reference. Spe- 
cial counseling and related programs to help involuntary 
minority students learn to separate attitudes and behav- 
iors enhancing school success from those that lead to 
“acting White" help students to avoid interpreting the 
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former as a threat to their social identity and sense of 
security and to accommodate without assimilation. 

A third attribute is that school personnel understand 
second language teaching methodology. This includes 
an understanding of the special instructional services 
that second language learners need at different stages of 
development; how classroom settings can be arranged 
to support a variety of instructional strategies; how to 
structure instruction based on second language acquisi- 
tion principles; and the ability to deliver an instructional 
program that provides opportunities for developing all 
linguistic modalities as well as students' content knowl- 
edge. Moreover, Milk et al. (1992) assert that teachers 
must know how to integrate different levels of linguistic 
and conceptual complexity in their instructional program. 

A fourth attribute is that teachers who teach in a 
language other than English are proficient in that lan- 
guage and are able to use that language to deliver 
effective instruction in the areas of the curriculum they 
are teaching. 

Attributes and Exemplars 

1 . Teachers who work with culturally and linguistically 
diverse populations have specialized knowledge that 
relates to the special circumstances, experiences, 
and backgrounds of their students. 

Exemplar: Teachers and administrators working in the 
two high schoois in a smaii town on the 
Centrai Caiifornia coast have established a 
research group to investigate topics that 
they feel will help them better understand 
the student population at their schools. Re- 
cently, their district has experienced a dra- 
matic demographic shift from a student popu- 
lation that is predominantly middle-class and 
English-speaking to one whose composition 
is nearly half Latino English language learn- 
ers. The predominantly White faculty who 
work in this district feel that they need to 
know more about these new students. With 
the assistance of faculty from a nearby uni- 
versity, the group has decided to devote the 
next year to assessing and reflecting upon 



their own understandings about their Latino 
students. Inaddition, they plan to investigate 
topics that will yield information about Latino 
students’ histories, including their cultural 
practices and the reasons their families im- 
migrated to the United States; students’ pre- 
vious academic experiences in the United 
States and in their countries of origin; their 
parents’ views and expectations about 
schooling; and the degree to which they 
interact with students from other ethnic and 
linguistic backgrounds. During biweekly 
seminar meetings, the group plans to dis- 
cuss their findings and relate them to class- 
room and school-wide policies and practices. 

2. Teachers have knowledge of strategies compatible 
with and supportive of the cultural backgrounds of 

- second language learners. 

Exemplar: Ms. Aviles, a second grade teacher at Cesar 
Chavez School in San Diego, teaches a 
class of mostly Mexican-descent students. 
She describes many of the ways she inter- 
acts with students as reminiscent of what 
they encounter in their own homes. As she 
puts it, ‘The fact that I am Hispanic means 
that I discipline more like their moms at 
times. I really get to their heart. I’ll take them 
outside and I’ll bend down to their level and 
say, ‘You know what you just did was not 
right. You were disrespectful. I think that you 
need to apologize. ’ I try to be soft-spoken 
with them because that’s the way I discipline 
my kids." 

3. T eachers have knowledge of second language meth- 
odology. Teachers know how to integrate different 
levels of linguistic and conceptual complexity in their 
instructional program. 

Exemplar: Ms. Heinz, an English-medium social stud- 
ies teacher at Johnson Middle School in the 
San Francisco Bay area, teaches a linguis- 
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ticallyand culturallydiverse class of seventh 
graders, many of whom are designated lim- 
ited English proficient. She has found the- 
matic instruction to be particularly appropri- 
ate, because she feels that her English lan- 
guage learners are motivated to learn En- 
glish and content when the focus is on a 
broad social studies concept. She begins 
units on various social studies themes by 
spending at least two weeks immersing stu- 
dents in a variety of experiences that pertain 
to the subject under study. These experi- 
ences include accessing a variety of knowl- 
edge sources, including conducting small- 
scale field study projects (e.g., interviews 
with community members, field observa- 
tions in a given setting), readings, media, 
computerized resources, and visits from 
experts. To facilitate student understanding, 
Ms. Heinz periodically meets with students 
who are grouped in terms of their different 
levels of English language proficiency to 
offer an ovenriew of the activities that relate 
to the topic under study. During these small 
group sessions, she provides pictorial, writ- 
ten, and verbal overviews of what will tran- 
spire. After an activity, she spends time with 
each group debriefing what was learned, 
making sure to fill in areas of misunder- 
standing. She has been able to utilize mem- 
bers of her multilingual staff to help develop 
written previews and reviews of activities. 
After immersing students in the topic under 
study for two or three weeks, she elicits from 
students additional information that they 
would like to know about the topic. Using a 
workshop approach similar to that described 
on page 42 (see exemplar under attribute 2), 
she confers with each student regarding the 
progress they are making researching the 
topic that they have selected. This approach 
allows her to tailor her instruction so that she 
is able to meet the linguistic and content 
needs of each student. 



The bilingual teachers in the Oakside school 
district are required to pass a State of Cali- 
fornia approved test that assesses their 
knowledge of a language other than English. 
Before being hired by the district, they must 
also pass a test that assesses their knowl- 
edge of language used in the areas of math, 
science, and social studies. In addition, they 
are asked to teach content-area classes. 
Observers then assess their use of lan- 
guage while teaching social studies, sci- 
ence, and math classes. 



Professional Development 

In general, exemplary staff development provides 
teachers with many different opportunities to enhance 
their own learning. These include occasions when others 
(e.g., students, parents, colleagues, administrators) ob- 
serve and offer constructive critiques of their teaching. 
Teachers have access to workshops, courses, seminars, 
and other experiences that help them stay abreast of 
current innovations and ideas in research and practice. A 
primary attribute of effective staff development is that it 
encourages teachers to reflect on their own teaching, 
including their attitudes about language and culture. Milk 
et al. (1 992) stress that “the specific features of a program 
may be less important than the reflective nature of the 
process in which the teachers are engaged” (p. 5). (See 
Freeman & Freeman, 1991; Perez & Torres-Guzman, 
1 992). Finally, good staff development is ongoing and may 
sometimes be initiated and implemented by school staff. 

A second attribute of staff development in schools 
where there are English language learners is that it is 
explictly designed to help all school staff learn how to 
work with these students. This is especially important 
given changing demographics and social circumstances 
as well as recent developments in bilingual methodology. 
Carter and Chatfield (1986) find that in effective schools, 
all school staff are knowledgeable about various aspects 



4. Teachers who teach in a language other than En- 
glish are proficient in that language. Moreover, they 
are able to use that language effectively in the 
subject areas that they teach. 

Exemplar: 
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of education for language minority students. In the effec- 
tive secondary schools documented by Lucas (1993), 
staff development is explicitly designed to help all teachers 
and other staff serve language minority students more 
effectively. Minicucci and Olsen (1992) note that there is 
ongoing training and staff support involving all teachers in 
the preparation for and planning of programs for students 
learning English. Berman et al. (1992) observe that in 
effective programs, regularclassroomteachers have suit- 
able experience and training in cultural sensitivity and 
knowledge about second language acquisition. Tikunoff 
et al. (1991) document that in effective SAlPs, there is 
intensive development of teachers' knowledge and skills 
in working with English language learners. 

Attributes and Exemplars 

1. Teachers are encouraged to reflect on their own 
teaching and their attitudes about language and 
culture. 

Exemplar: Over the last 10 years the demographic 
profile of Salinger High School on the Cali- 
fornia Central Coast has changed from a 
predominantly middle-class monolingual 
English-speaking student population to 
nearly 50% language minority, many of whom 
are having difficulty in school. In contrast, 
the majority of the teachers in this district are 
monolingual English speakers and residents 
of White middle-class neighborhoods. Be- 
cause they are aware that they do not under- 
stand the perspectives or histories of their 
language minority students, they have de- 
cided to devote staff development time to 
learning more about their students' commu- 
nities. Activities that they have organized 
include forums where parents share their 
experiences with schools and the academic 
goals that they have fortheirchildren; similar 
perspectives of local community leaders; 
and community-based research done by 
faculty members at the nearby university. In 
addition, teachers have volunteered to par- 
ticipate in study teams that assess language 



minority students' perceptions about and 
experiences at school. With help from fac- 
ulty who work at the nearby university (many 
of whose children attend Salinger High 
School), they are developing procedures for 
tapping student opinions and experiences. 
Each group plans to focus on students at a 
different grade level. One group has decided 
to interview former language minority stu- 
dents who have either dropped out or gradu- 
ated from Salinger within the last five years. 

2. Staff development is explicitly designed to help ail 
(eachers and school personnel better address the 
needs of language minority students. 

Exemplar: All staff development opportunities avail- 
able at Oakside School, a bilingual school 
sending a predominantly Latino student popu- 
lation in the San Francisco Bay Area, are 
available to all staff members, including of- 
fice support staff. In the past, when office 
staff participation was not required, these 
individuals were unable to communicate im- 
portant aspects of the school's approach 
and pedagogy to parents and other commu- 
nity members with whom they interacted on 
a daily basis. Since many community mem- 
bers go to the school secretaries when they 
have questions or concerns, a number of 
miscommunications have arisen. The most 
common focused on the use of native lan- 
guage instruction. Because the secretaries 
had no knowledge of the rationale underly- 
ing the school's decision to use students' 
native languages, they were unable to re- 
spond to parents' frequent criticisms of this 
policy. Now, because all staff members par- 
ticipate in staff development sessions de- 
voted to issues such as native language 
instruction, all staff members are able to 
draw on the same knowledge sources in 
their discussions with parents and others. 
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Program Evaluation 

In effective schools, there are well-functioning meth- 
ods to monitor instruction for English language learners 
and to alter practices if necessary. Carter and Chatfield 
(1986) aptly describe this as “consciously self-analyti- 
cal." Stedman (1987) finds careful monitoring and spe- 
cial additional attention to needy students in effective 
schools. The Council of Chief State School Officers 
(1992) recommends collecting data to monitor students' 
success and evaluating program effectiveness while 
students are in language-assistance programs and after 
they leave the programs. A report prepared by the Ohio 
State Department of Education (1986) maintains that in 
effective schools for language minority children, staff 
members continually monitor not only individual stu- 
dents’ progress, but also the school’s progress in provid- 
ing the kind of atmosphere that promotes positive learn- 
ing experiences for each student. 

To monitorthe progress of English language learn- 
ers as a group, data must be disaggregated by English 
proficiency status and native language background, where 
feasible (August et al., 1994; Independent Commission 
on Chapter 1 , 1 992; Stanford Working Group, 1 993). It is 
also important to use multiple indicators of achievement 
and student well-being (e.g., attendance, health) and to 
involve all stakeholders in the process. 

Attributes and Exemplars 

1 Methods are in place to monitor practices and pro- 
grams for English language learners and to alter 
them, if necessary. 

Exemplar: In the Oakside district, which serves a pre- 
dominantly Latino student population, schools 
periodically participate in program self-stud- 
ies. A requirement of this process is to collect 
data about the program from a variety of 
sources, including student performance on 
standardized achievement tests and perfor- 
mance-based assessments; interviews with 
students and their families; and focus group 
discussions that involve teachers, commu- 
nity members, and parents. In an effort to 
assess the teaching that goes on in the 
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school, teachers are asked to discuss video- 
taped instructional events with their col- 
leagues. When analyzing these different data 
sources (e.g., test scores, discussions, inter- 
views), data are disaggregated by English 
proficiency status and ethnic background of 
students, where feasible, and emphasis is 
placed on identifying areas of strength and 
growth that will be reflected in the school 
improvement plan. 



CLASSROOM PRACTICES 

Creating a Challenging and Responsive Learning 
Environment 

We know that many instructional practices benefit 
all children. Regardless of their students’ linguistic or 
cultural background, effective teachers establish effi- 
cient and flexible classroom routines; communicate class- 
room rules and procedures; ensure minimal interrup- 
tions, including those from misbehaving students; de- 
velop student responsibility for independent self-study 
and learner accountability; maximize use of instructional 
time; and appropriately use praise and reinforcement 
(Doyle, 1986; Wang, Haertel, & Walberg, 1993). 

However, there are several features of an effect ve 
pedagogy that are especially important for English lan- 
guage learners. First and foremost, teachers must make 
sure that their students are working at a level that 
challenges them to learn and grow yet provides an 
experience of success. On the one hand, the provisic i of 
challenging work is especially important for these learn- 
ers, because many of them participate in remedial pro- 
grams that focus on memorization and decontextualized 
skills. A growing number of educators and researchers 
have argued that ail students, including English lan- 
guage learners, benefit from a challenging curriculum 
that “involves students as highly thoughtful learners in 
socially and academically meaningful tasks” (Moll, 1 992, 
p. 21). The theoretical underpinnings for this view are 
grounded in constructivist and sociocultural approaches 
to teaching and learning that emphasize the role that 
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individual and social resources and contexts play in 
these processes. At the same time, teachers must make 
sure that English language learners, as they progress 
through school, gain the grade-appropriate skills and 
strategies that are often used as benchmarks for deter- 
mining their academic competence. These include, for 
example, the ability to decode, spell, and compute. 

A second attribute is that within the context of a 
challenging and participatory instructional program, school 
staff foster a non-threatening environment, where stu- 
dents feel comfortable to contribute and participate and 
where risky, speculative answers are acceptable (Rueda, 
Goldenberg, & Gallimore, 1992). This is particularly 
important for English language learners, who may feel ill 
at ease in classrooms with teachers and students who 
speak an unfamiliar language and have different cultural 
or ethnic backgrounds. 

Because the 'anguage and academic needs of 
English language learners vary tremendously, teachers 
cannot rely on a single instructional methodology or 
specified set of techniques for all of them. To tailor the 
working environment for these students, effective teach- 
ers use a variety of human and material resources such 
as peers, aides and volunteers, other staff at school, and 
parents. This is a third attribute of effective classrooms. 

Managing and monitoring the multiple and often 
confusing schedules of their students is a fourth attribute 
of effective teachers. In many instances, one class or 
group of English language learners will be involved in 
multiple and diverse activities and settings. Teachers 
need to communicate with the various staff members 
who work with their students to make sure that everyone 
is addressing student needs in an integrated and coher- 
ent way. 

A fifth attribute is a responsive classroom environ- 
ment where teachers support the life experiences and 
languages of all students. For example, Cazden (1984) 
argues that the incorporation of home culture and knowl- 
edge in class activities contributes to a feeling of trust 
between children and their teachers. The Innovative 
Approaches Research Program also documents the 
benefits of instructional content that is culturally and 
personally relevant (Rivera & Zehler, 1 990). Gonzalez et 
al. (1993) describe the merits of classrooms that draw 



upon “funds of k owledge" (the knowledge and other 
resources) of local households and the community to 
develop, transform, and enrich classroom practice. In 
one example, a teacher develops a unit around construc- 
tion, and parents involved In construction come in as 
experts to help students learn about this topic. Teachers 
also use homewo rk assignments to tap students’ funds of 
knowledge. 

To create a responsive environment, teachers 
employ what is known about ineffectual and effective 
practice with diverse groups of students, while striving to 
learn more about how best to accommodate the groups 
that they teach (National Board for Professional Teach- 
ing Standards, n.d.). By basing instruction on commu- 
nity-based resources, Moll (1 992) has avoided one pitfall 
often associated with culturally responsive pedagogy, 
the tendency to base instructional practices on assump- 
tions and stereotypical beliefs that teachers hold regard- 
ing groups of students. 

A sixth attribute is that school staff make sure that 
their classrooms are democratic communities of inde- 
pendent learners. For example. The Innovative Ap- 
proaches Research Project found that effective pro- 
grams use participatory teaching/learning models that 
encourage the active participation of all students. The 
authors believe this is particularly important for language 
minority students, because “it acknowledges individual 
learning styles, encourages positive interdependence 
among teachers and students, allows students to fre- 
quently practice language skills and to use newly ac- 
quired knowledge in meaningful ways, provides teachers 
with immediate and important feedback on what students 
are learning, and allows students to integrate their unique 
cultural and personal perspectives into classroom in- 
structional activities" (Rivera & Zehler, 1990, p. 20). 

Attributes and Exemplars 

1. Teachers make sure that their language minority 
students are working at a level that challenges them 
to learn yet provides an experience of success. 

Exemplar; The staff at Douglas School have developed 
a comprehensive approach to content area 
instruction for their new English language 
learners. Former ESL teachers, who are 
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teamed with mainstream classroom teach- 
ers, are responsible for content area instruc- 
tion as it pertains to English language learn- 
ers. Often they will work with English lan- 
guage learners on lessons that address the 
same concepts addressed by their team 
teachers working with native English speak- 
ers. However, they rely on strategies that 
facilitate students' comprehension 
(e.g.,reaiia, demonstration, pantomime, 
hands-on activities). 

2. School staff foster a challenging but non-threatening 
environment. Students feel comfortableto contribute 
and participate, and risky, speculative answers are 
acceptable. 

Exemplar: In Ms. Cummings's second grade science 
classroom, English language learners are 
encouraged to share their theories about the 
different scientific phenomena they will be 
studying. Because she wants to encourage 
students to engage in scientific thinking that 
entails coming up with explanations about 
how the physical world operates, all re- 
sponses are accepted and subject to careful 
examination. The following excerpt from a 
class session is typical of this teacher's 
approach to content instruction. 

Teacher: As you may have noticed, class, two fish in 

our fish tank died last night. What do you 
suppose happened? 

Student 1 : They got too much food. 

Student 2: The tank is dirty. 

Student 1 : But other fish alive. 

Student 3: Fish got disease. Others will catch it. 

Teacher; But these fish are from different families. 

One is a gold fish and the other is a minnow. 

Student 2: Look, there is green yucky stuff in the tank. 
All other fish will die too. 

Teacher: Let's back up and think about all of your 

reasons for why the two fish died. (Teacher 
writes children's hypotheses on the board.) 
Now how can ive determine whether or not 



their death was caused by eating too much 
food? 

Ms, Cummings then leads the class in a discussion 

during which they accept or reject each hypothesis. 

Exemplar: Ms. Cain, a Los Angeles teacher, works with 
students from a variety of language groups, 
including Armenian, Vietnamese, Korean, 
and Chinese. During a geometry lesson, she 
used styrofoam plates to facilitate her Grade 
4-6 students' understanding of the relation- 
ship that exists between the diameter and 
radius of a circle. While explaining her un- 
derstanding of these concepts to a small 
group of students, one girl accidentally 
rubbed a styrofoam plate across her shirt 
and noticed that when she passed the plate 
over her head, her hair stood up. She then 
used her first language to draw her col- 
leagues' attention to her hair. Other students 
in her group immediately started to rub the 
plates on their shirts or on their hair to create 
static electricity. Ms. Cain noticed this and 
decided to draw the entire class’s attention 
to the group's discovery. She then proceeded 
to elicit from the class what they knew about 
static electricity. Using concepts that they 
had addressed in a previous uniton electric- 
ity, students provided explanations about 
how the group of students created static 
electricity with their styrofoam plates. Ms. 
Cain then asked students to refer to their 
science journals, where they had previously 
written about how static electricity is cre- 
ated. Afterward, she asked pairs of students 
to once again hypothesize about how static 
electricity was created using the styrofoam 
plates. Their hypotheses became the focus 
of additional discussion about this phenom- 
enon. She then resumed the discussion 
about the relationship between the diameter 
and radius of a circle. 
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3. Teachers use various human resources to tailor the 
working environment to meet individual students' 
needs (e.g., peer-tutors, aides and volunteers, other 
staff at school, parents). 



Exemplar: Oakside School in the San Francisco Bay 
area activeiy recruits individuais from a vari- 
ety of organizations to volunteer in their 
classrooms. Retirees affiliated with neigh- 
borhood churches, high school students, 
and professionals who work in the local 
electronics industry are part of their exten- 
sive group of volunteers. Prior to working in 
classrooms, all volunteers are screened and 
asked to participate in a six-hour training 
program, during which they learn about the 
school’s philosophy, some fundamentals 
about how to tutor students effectively, and 
school and district-wide norms for interact- 
ing with students. 



Exemplar: Cross-age tutoring is an important compo- 
nent of the program at Riverside School, a 
multiethnic suburban school that serves over 
15 different language groups in the San 
Francisco Bay area. Fifth graders enrolled at 
Riverside spend between four and six weeks 
preparing to tutor kindergarten students in 
reading and writing. During this time, they 
observe teachers and parents reading to 
young children, elicit techniques that they 
feel contribute to effective reading sessions, 
and study the emerging writing of young 
writers. They are then matched up with kin- 
dergartners from similar language back- 
grounds. Prior to tutoring sessions, tutors 
are expected to develop a work plan (i.e., 
write down what they will be doing with their 
tutee), pre-read any books they plan to read 
with their tutee, and collect any materials 
that they plan to use (e.g., paper, crayons, 
tape recorder). After each 20-minute tutor- 
ing session, tutors take retrospective field 
notes that summarize what transpired dur- 



ing tutoring, then write a few sentences 
assessing what went wetland what could be 
improved upon. These notes are discussed 
during a 20-minute whole-class debriefing 
session that involves both the tutors' and 
tutees' teachers. During these sessions, stu- 
dents bring up problems that they had during 
tutoring sessions and elicit feedback from 
their classmates and teachers. Tutees 'teach- 
ers often call upon tutors’ expertise in other 
ways. For example, tutors are often asked to 
translate children’s books into the tutees’ 
native languages. When there is no school 
staff member literate in a particular lan- 
guage, these translations are often edited by 
the tutors’ parents. 

4. Teachers are able to manage the child’s program; 
They monitorthe multiple and often confusing sched- 
ules of their students. They communicate with vari- 
ous staff who work with their students to make sure 
that everyone is addressing needs .of students in an 
integrated and coherent way. 

Exemplar: There is no one daily schedule that fits the 
needs of all the different students in Ms. 
Reed’s classroom. Because she involves 
students in many small group activities, she 
relies on whole group instruction only a few 
times during each school day. To help stu- 
dents understand their schedule and report 
to the appropriate learning center at the 
appropriate time, students maintain a sched- 
ule that is kept on the cover of their note- 
books. They must note the different class- 
room activities in which they participate dur- 
ing the course of the school day. At the end 
of each activity, they note what they accom- 
plished during each activity and any relevant 
homework assignments. 

Exemplar: At Douglas School, English language learn- 
ers ha ve contact with several different teach- 
ers and aides. They spend their morning with 
classroom teachers who are responsible for 
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math and language arts. In the afternoon, 
they spend an hour in classes taught in their 
native languages, which are organized 
around science and social studies concepts 
that have been decided upon by the entire 
leaching staff at each grade level. These 
classes are taught by native speakers of 
students’ home languages, who are recruited 
from the local community. During the final 
hour of the school day, students participate 
in ESL content classes taught by another 
teacher, who focuses on many of the same 
science and social studies concepts that 
were addressed by the native language teach- 
ers. For this model to work effectively, class- 
room teachers, native language teachers, 
and ESL teachers meet on a regular basis 
one hour per week to plan the curriculum and 
discuss students' progress. Four staff devel- 
opment days per year are also devoted to 
joint planning and curriculum development. 

Exemplar: The Community School of Rochester, New 
York, where classes are taught by a three- 
member team that includes one ESL teacher 
and two regular classroom teachers, has 
structured each day so that teacher teams 
spend at least 40 minutes a day together. 
During these 40-minute sessions from 12:20 
to 1:00 p.m., teachers plan the next day's 
activities and discuss how students are pro- 
gressing. While teachers meet, students 
participate in a series of special classes 
taught by resource teachers in technology, 
art, music, physical education, and drama. 

5. Classroom activities are sensitive to and supportive 
of the life experiences and languages of all students. 

Exemplar: The classroom aides as well as other com- 
munity members in one Oregon school are 
frequently called upon to make connections 
between their own experiences and the cur- 
riculum. In Katie Collin’s seventh grade so- 
cial studies classroom, she focuses on the 



themes of immigration, civil rights, and in- 
ventions. While the class was studying im- 
migration, Ms. Nol, the Cambodian aide, 
was interviewed by students who were inter- 
ested in learning about the different factors 
that influence an individual's decision to 
leave their homeland. After working in small 
groups to generate interview questions, stu- 
dents asked Ms. Nol about herlife in Cambo- 
dia and why she fled the country. Ms. Nol 
shared with the children a spell-binding ac- 
count of Cambodian life under the Pol Pot. 
When Ms. Nol talked about the civil war in 
Cambodia, a student asked, "Like the civil 
war in the U.S. that we studied?” After Ms. 
Nol described what it was like to work in the 
fields, another student related her account 
to the situation of African-American slaves 
during pre-Civil Wartimes. Several students 
in Ms. Collin's class come from war-tom 
countries, and some shared accounts simi- 
lar to Ms. NoTs, most notably the tragic loss 
of relatives and friends. In addition to getting 
Ms. Nol to share details about her life in 
Cambodia, students asked her about her 
experience learning English. They wanted 
to know where she first learned English and 
how long it took to acquire the language. 

Exemplar: Teachers like those involved in Luis Moll’s 
project on community funds of knowledge 
study topics that are part of their students’ 
community's knowledge base. They identify 
these topics by involving community mem- 
bers in ethnographic interviews. Once a 
topic for study has been identified, teachers 
call upon community members with exper- 
tise in that topic to assist in their classrooms. 

6. Teachers and staff foster an active and independent 
community of learners. 

Exemplar: The following is posted on the wall in Ms. 

Castro's bilingual third grade classroom. IF 
YOU HAVE A PROBLEM, THINK ABOUT 
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IT. IF THAT DOESN’T WORK, GET HELP 
FROM A FRIEND. IF THAT DOESN'T 
WORK, GET HELP FROM THE TEACHER. 
These simple rules are emblematic of the 
cooperative milieu that Ms. Castro feels en- 
hances students' abilities to learn from them- 
selves as well as from one another. Her 
classroom is a place where learners rely on 
multiple knowledge sources (e.g., them- 
selves, one another, visitors, books, dictio- 
naries). As Ms. Castro explains, "In my class- 
room, students learn and use strategies that 
they can apply to many different situations. 
When they have only one strategy, ‘Ask the 
teacher, ' they have nowhere to go when the 
teacher is unavailable. Based on what I 
know about their lives outside of school, they 
are fully able to function and learn without 
having to always ask the teacher or an adult 
for guidance. My goal is to foster this kind of 
interdependence in my classroom." 



Exemplar: In Berta Hernandez's second grade class- 
room at Union School, a Spanish/English 
bilingual school located in a rural community 
along California’s central coast, children 
spend the majority of their morning partici- 
pating in a wide range of activities or expe- 
riences that focus on a particular concept, 
ability, or theme. Ms. Hernandez organizes 
this portion of the school day so that children 
are involved in a series of related learning 
activities that they pursue either indepen- 
dently or with others. For example, during 
language arts time, different tables and ar- 
eas of the classroom are setup to accommo- 
date the following activities: journal writing, 
story dictation, choral book reading, reading 
a book with the assistance of a tape-re- 
corded version of that book, and letter writ- 
ing. Small groups of children from a variety 
of ability and language backgrounds work at 
each of these centers with one another, 
alone, or with assistance from a teacher or 



adult volunteer. At regular intervals, a bell 
sounds to let children know that it is time to 
move on to a different center. 

Designing and Deiivering Instruction 

A first attribute is that in effective classrooms, 
teachers use a variety of instructional methods (e.g., 
direct instruction, guided discovery, cooperative learn- 
ing, computer-assisted instruction) tailored to students’ 
needs and circumstances as well as to their instructional 
goals. For example, direct instruction is appropriate and 
beneficial for certain tasks. Research on teaching sci- 
ence has shown that direct instruction has been effective 
for teaching subject matter knowledge, knowledge of 
hierarchical relationships among bits of information, and 
knowledge of valid strategies. Similarly, direct instruction 
is one approach that may be useful for enhancing begin- 
ning readers’ ability to decode and use process strate- 
gies (e.g., summarize, clarify, question, predict) so that 
they better comprehend what they have read. Executive 
processes, such as comprehension monitoring, can also 
be taught through direct instruction, if developmentally 
appropriate for the student (Dillon, 1986). Rosenshine 
and Stevens (1986) argue that direct (explicit) teaching is 
also highly effective for well structured skill and knowl- 
edge domains, such as math computation, explicit read- 
ing comprehension strategies, map reading, and decod- 
ing. Other evidence of the value of direct instruction for 
English language learners comes from Carter and 
Chatfield (1986) and Rivera and Zehler (1 990). 

While direct instruction may be a preferred method 
in some circumstances, other methods are also impor- 
tant. Cooperative learning, where students work 
collaboratively on common academic tasks or problems, 
is another method that maybe particularly appropriate for 
language minority students, many of whom come from 
cultural groups where cooperative approaches are highly 
valued (Cochran, 1 989; Kagan, 1 986). Rivera and Zehler 
(1990) maintain that cooperative activities are integral to 
most of the classroom instruction carried out in the four 
models selected for the Innovative Approaches Re- 
search Project because they facilitate student/student 
interaction and communication, are an important source 
of second language (L2) input, provide English language 
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learners with ample opportunity to acquire the social 
skills needed to obtain L2 input, accommodate students 
with heterogeneous knowledge and skill levels, and help 
foster healthy and harmonious relciuonships among stu- 
dents. Garcia (1 991 ) maintains that heterogeneous, small- 
group collaborative academic activities that require a 
great deal of student interaction are important contexts for 
cognitive growth. During these events, he has found that 
students use language to accomplish cognitively complex 
goals. Milk et. al. (1 992) maintain that cooperative learning 
environments fosterthe development of social skills needed 
to access knowledge from others and also provide mutual 
assistance in pursuit of common goals. 

When choosing instructional methods, effective 
teachers consider numerous variables. They include 
lesson goals and objectives (e.g., English acquisition or 
content knowledge; declarative or procedural knowl- 
edge), learnercharacteristics (e.g., ability, interests, learn- 
ing style, prior schooling, age, cultural background, lan- 
guage background), and resources (e.g., availability of 
bilingual teachers). For example, Carroll (1986) notes 
that learning depends upon certain learner attributes 
acting in concert with the type of knowledge one is trying 
to increase. He claims that “persons with certain person- 
ality characteristics and certain motivations may perform 
better than individuals with different attributes. In addi- 
tion, certain attributes may be conducive to learning 
under certain conditions whereas other attributes may be 
conducive to learning under other conditions” (as quoted 
in Dillon, 1986, p. 5). In the case of English language 
learners enrolled in English-medium classrooms, the 
level of language proficiency is another factor that must 
be weighed when making instructional decisions. In 
short, equitable education entails a careful consideration 
of the factors that distinguish students from one another. 
When planning for instruction, teachers must use mul- 
tiple approaches that are suited to the different strengths 
and needs that students bring to the classroom. 

In effective classrooms serving language minority 
students, care is taken to align social and physical 
organizational structures with instructional goals. Ex- 
amples of different groupings include whole-group 
teacher-directed, individual students, one-on-one with 
the teacher, student pairs, small groups working with the 
teacher, and small groups just with students. For ex- 



ample, Tharp and Gallimore (1988) emphasize the im- 
portance of reorganizing schools to allow more activity 
settings with fewer children, more interaction, more con- 
versation, and more joint activity. They maintain that 
through “instructional conversations” (discussion-based 
lessons that focus on an idea or a concept that has 
educational value and that has meaning and relevance 
for students), children develop the ability to form, ex- 
press, and exchange ideas in speech and writing. Swain 
(1993) maintains that academic and cognitive benefits 
result from the use of collaborative learning where learn- 
ers are actively involved through exploration, inquiry, and 
interaction. She also cites research supporting group 
work as a way to enhance second language learning. 

A second attribute of effective instruction is that 
teachers engage students in authentic, meaningful ac- 
tivities. The Innovative Approaches Research Project 
finds that teachers enable students to use language and 
newly acquired knowledge in meaningful ways (Rivera & 
Zehler, 1990). This often entails making sure that the 
subject matter being addressed is culturally and person- 
ally relevant (i.e., relevant to the student’s life, experi- 
ence, history, and personal reality). 

A third attribute is that teachers provide opportuni- 
ties for and encourage interaction between children 
acquiring a second language and fluent speakers of that 
language. Through interactions with native speakers, 
second language learners may gain access to language 
that is unavailable in traditional teacher-directed class- 
room settings. Indeed, thes.e interactions, which tend to 
focus on topics and activities of great importance to 
children, have been documented as important sources of 
comprehensible input that further second language learn- 
ing (see, e.g.. Hatch, Peck, & Wagner-Gough, 1979). 

A fourth attribute is that teachers help students 
acquire strategies that facilitate second language acqui- 
sition and knowledge acquisition. Hernandez and Donato 
(1991) stress the importance of teachers promoting 
metacognitive learning strategies. Chamot and O’Malley 
(1992) have developed the Cognitive Academic Lan- 
guage Learning Approach (CALLA), an instructional 
method for English language learners who are being 
prepared to participate in mainstream content instruc- 
tion. It combines English language development with 
content-based ESL and strategy instruction. The strate- 
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gies that are taught include metacognitive strategies, 

cognitive strategies, and social-affective strategies. 

Attributes and Exemplars 

1. Teachers use a variety of instructional methods to 
promote their goals (i.e., they generate multiple 
paths to know/ledge). 

Exemplar: Within the context of her reading program, 
Ms. Alvarez, abiUnguai second grade teacher 
in the San Francisco Bay area, offers a 
variety of instructional formats. All students 
spend some portion of the day reading on 
their own or in pairs. Ms. Alvarez also pro- 
vides large group instruction using a format 
of 10- to 15-minute mini-lessons that focus 
on a skill or strategy that she feels will benefit 
the entire class. During reading conferences, 
she assesses individual students’ reading 
abilities and assists them as they master 
skills and strategies that enhance their read- 
ing comprehension. 

2. Teachers engage students in authentic, meaningful 
activities. 

Exemplar: John Cain, a third grade teacher in a rural 
school that serves a largely Mexican immi- 
grant community, has organized his curricu- 
lum to focus on a number of critical Issues 
that he feels touch each of his student’s 
lives. Over the years he has addressed 
environmental concerns (e.g., the Exxon oil 
spill, toxic waste) and issues of inequity that 
are particularly relevant to farm workers and 
to Latinos living in his students' community 
(e.g., the grape boycott, the working condi- 
tions of farm workers, housing). One year, 
Mr. Cain and his students investigated the 
use of pesticides and their impact on farm 
workers and the California grape industry. 
Students reported on a wide range of related 
topics, including the experiences of farm 
workers, the nutritional value of grapes, and 
the cost of organic versus nonorganic farm- 



ing. The culmination of their joint effort in this 
area was a meeting with the head of food 
services for the school district at which stu- 
dents presented a report of their findings. 
During this meeting, the students requested 
and received assurance that grapes would 
no longerbe served as part of school lunches. 

Exemplar: Teachers at Oakside Elementary School 
organize their morning around two events, 
writers' workshop and readers’ workshop. 
Each event lasts at least an hour perday and 
represents an extended period of time when 
students read and write on topics of their 
own choosing. Although children may dis- 
cuss or confer about what they have read or 
written, Oakside teachers try to organize 
these events so that students have ample 
time to read and write. Indeed, some teach- 
ers insist that students spend two or three 
workshop sessions just reading or writing. 
Because the development of bilingualism 
and biliteracy is an important goal at Oakside 
School, teachers encourage their students 
to read and write in both of their languages. 
To make sure that bilingual students, espe- 
cially those who are fluent readers and writ- 
ers of English, continue to develop literacy in 
their first language, teachers will establish 
special native language writers’ workshop 
sessions during which students are required 
to write a story or poem that will be given to 
Spanish monolingual children who live in the 
neighborhood. 

3. Teachers provide opportunities for and encourage 
interaction between second language learners and 
fluent speakers of that language. 

Exemplar: Ms. Mahoney, a Spanish-English sixth grade 
bilingual teacher in a Central California com- 
munity, alternates languages for different 
units. For example, a unit on the water cycle 
was taught in Spanish, followed by an En- 
glish-medium unit on the life cycle of a plant. 
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Ms. Mahoney’s class, which is composed of 
children who are native speakers of either 
Spanish or English, is organized heteroge- 
neously so that native and nonnative speak- 
ers of each language work together in small 
group activities designed to enhance their 
understanding of a particular scientific con- 
cept. For example, during the unit on the life 
cycle of plants, native English speakers were 
paired with Spanish-speaking children who 
were minimally proficient in English. They 
spent several weeks growing, caring for, 
and documenting the growth of plants under 
a variety of conditions. During that time, 
English was used for most, if not all, student/ 
student interactions. 

4. Teachers help students acquire strategies that facili- 
tate second language acquisition and knowledge 
acquisition. 

Exemplar: In Ms. Reed's classroom, students always 
share the processes that they use to solve 
math problems. She has found that students 
often use a variety of approaches to reach 
the same solution to a math problem. By 
having students share problem-solving pro- 
cesses with others, she feels that she is 
enabling students to expand their repertoire 
of learning strategies. 

Pmviding a Framework and Context for Instruction 

Experts who have taught or studied English lan- 
guage learners in instructional settings recommend vari- 
ous strategies for establishing a framework or context for 
instruction. The first attribute, forecasting, consists of 
explaining, and in some cases demonstrating, what 
students will be doing or experiencing. 

A second attribute, contextualization, involves pro- 
viding a context for instruction. This can be accomplished 
through schema building, bridging, and the use of realia. 
Schema building entails providing the learnerwith appro- 
priate background knowledge to enhance comprehen- 
sion. Prior to a lesson or instructional activity, teachers 
may build students’ schema by using advanced organiz- 



ers, giving students general knowledge of the broad 
picture before studying the details, and organizing cur- 
riculum around themes. Bridging involves building on 
students’ previous knowledge and understanding so 
they can establish a connection between their personal 
experience and the subject matterthey are learning. Use 
of realia includes employing manipulatives, pictures, the 
objects and tools associated with a particular subject 
area, and film. 

A third attribute entails using, making, and adapting 
English materials so that they are both comprehensible 
and conceptually appropriate for English language learn- 
ers. When it comes to adapting existing English texts, 
however, there are different ideas about what is appropri- 
ate. For example, some experts recommend reducing 
non-essential details and simplifying grammatical struc- 
tures (see, e.g.. Short, 1991b). Others, however, main- 
tain that simplifying “surface linguistic features” will not 
necessarily make the text easier to comprehend. For 
example, reducing the non-essential details may delete 
important background information that is crucial to the 
interpretation of meaning when knowledge of language 
forms is limited (Saville-Troike, 1991). In processing 
written text, Carrel and sterhold (1987) have shown 
that providing ESL students with supplementary back- 
ground information significantly improves reading com- 
prehension, while simplifying the syntactic structure has 
no significant effect. First language readability studies 
yield similar conclusions: simplifying sentence structure 
often makes a text more difficult for native speakers to 
process, because it reduces redundancy. Clearly, more 
work is needed in this area. 

A fourth attribute consists of constantly monitoring 
student activity and progress. “Proficient teachers track 
what students are learning (or not learning), as well as 
what they, as teachers, are learning” (National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards, n.d., p 13). This is 
particularly important for English language learners, be- 
cause they are often in mainstream classrooms where 
they may not fully understand the instructional messages 
or content. In their discussion of responsivity, Rueda, 
Goldenburg, and Gallimore (1992) highlight the impor- 
tance of constantly monitoring students’ performance 
and deciding on the most meaningful next steps, based 
on an assessment of students’ performance. 
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A fifth attribute is that through classroom activities, 
teachers build in redundancy to enhance language and 
academic development. Richard-Amatoand Snow (1 992) 
claim that English language learners are much more 
likely to internalize a given concept if teachers address 
that concept using a variety of different instructional 
approaches. 

Attributes and Exemplars 

1. Teachers forecast; that is, they explain or derhon- 
strate what students are going to do. 

Exemplar: Ms. Reed meets with a group of seven 
English language learners several times 
during the day fora variety of reasons (e.g., 
language arts instruction, one-on-one tutor- 
ing). One recurring theme of these meet- 
ings, which may last anywhere from 3 to 30 
minutes, is to discuss and describe future 
events and activities. For example, Ms. Reed 
spent 15 minutes on activities and discus- 
sion that focused on an impending field trip 
to a nearby forest. During this meeting, she 
told the students about the forest, provided 
pictures of the terrain that they would be 
going through, got them to talk about their 
previous experiences in forests, and pro- 
vided new vocabulary that they would be 
having to deal with in their interactions with 
the nature guides. During this interaction, 
she was able to address individual ques- 
tions that students had about the forestand 
what they would be encountering there. One 
student, who mistook the word “guide" for 
“guy" asked her, “How can the guys have 
name Mary and Suzy?” Ms. Reed was able 
to clarify the student’s misunderstanding 
immediately in the small group. 

2. Teachers provide a context for instruction through 
schema building, bridging, and the use of realia. 

Exemplar (schema building): Ms. Rodham routinely 
spends 5 to 10 minutes in schema building 



activities when introducing the English lan- 
guage learners in her seventh grade social 
studies class to a new reading. She has 
found that different kinds of activities work 
well with different genres. Prior to introduc- 
ing a narrative, she often provides students 
with a timeline of the events recounted in the 
story or a picture strip that visually portrays 
these events, as well as a brief description of 
the main characters. She uses field trips and 
films to introduce students to the general 
topic of a new history unit. Before asking 
students to read a chapter or article, she 
introduces them to the general theme or 
topic and to vocabulary words that convey 
key concepts. Sometimes she will read stu- 
dents a short article, poem, or picture book 
that addresses the topic of a longer text. 

Exemplar (bridging): Prior to beginning a new unit 
that focuses on a particular topic or concept, 
teachers at Armadillo School in Watsonville, 
California routinely elicit students’ knowl- 
edge about the subject to be covered. This 
often takes the form of having students (of- 
ten with the teacher’s assistance ) make a list 
of what they know about a particular topic. 
Students are then asked to generate a list of 
questions they have about the same topic. 
During this brainstorming activity, teachers 
note any inconsistencies in students’ knowl- 
edge that could be the focus offurtherstudy. 
Afterexamining what is known and not known 
about a topic, students and teacher decide 
on what aspects of the topic they will ad- 
dress either as a whole group or through 
individual and small group research projects. 
When addressing scientific concepts, teach- 
ers often ask students to make a hypothesis 
about a particular phenomenon and to pro- 
vide a rationale fortheir hypothesis. Teacher 
and students then discuss ways of testing 
their hypotheses. After developing a plan for 
researching a particular hunch or hypoth- 
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esis, students and teacher implement their 
research plan. Throughout the research 
project, students and teacher discuss the 
likelihood that their hypotheses will be proven 
true or rejected. They also generate and 
discuss alternative hypotheses. 

Exemplar (use of reaiia): Photography occupies an 
important role in Ms. Rodham’s classroom. 
She uses pictures that she has taken of 
various historical sites in Rochester in her 
curriculum on the historic figures and e vents 
from the Rochester community. Not only do 
these pictures, which are displayed through- 
out the classroom, provide an important 
starting point for different aspects of her 
curriculum, they also are a focus of a good 
deal of student talk. Ms. Rodham has found 
that students’ informal academic talk often 
centers on describing or discussing photo- 
graphs displayed around her room. Stu- 
dents also take on the role of photographer. 
They are encouraged to take photographs 
that capture key themes or events that they 
have written about. The books that they 
publish as part of writers’ workshop often 
contain their photographs. Ms. Rodham has 
found that the decision making involved in 
planning the photography that is part of 
students’ academic work leads to interest- 
ing discoveries and discussions on the part 
of her students. Issues of access and pri- 
vacy are recurring themes that students 
ha ve grappled with when discussing whether 
or not they need to obtain permission before 
taking pictures of people. 

3. Teachers use, make, and adapt English materials so 
they are both comprehensible and conceptually ap- 
propriate for English language learners. 

Exemplar: Ms. Reed is careful to provide a variety of 
materials for the English language learners 
in her seventh grade social studies class. 
When covering a curricular theme, like dis- 



crimination, she utilizes a range of printed 
and visual materials, including life photo- 
graphs, picture books, life histories, per- 
sonal accounts, novels, news articles, and 
chapters from history textbooks. She gener- 
ally organizes these materials so that stu- 
dents have access to visual materials first, 
followed by narrative accounts, and then 
expository texts. For beginning English lan- 
guage learners, she often adapts expository 
texts by providing a summary of the text in 
the child’s native language or preparing a 
simplified version of the text that relies pri- 
marily on a limited range of tenses (present, 
simple past, and simple future), a great deal 
of redundancy in the form of paraphrases or 
expansions, and a specified set of discourse 
markers and connectives (e.g., first, sec- 
ond, then, because). 

4. Teachers constantly monitor student activity and 

progress. They provide immediate feedback on how 
students are doing and make appropriate revisions 
in instruction based on this assessment. 

Exemplar: All of the written work that students produce 
each day is kept in a folder that Ms. Reed 
collects on a daily basis. After school, she 
goes over the work in each student’s folder, 
making notes about areas of strength and 
weakness. She has organized her school 
day so that she can spend the first 45 min- 
utes addressing any confusion or misunder- 
standing students may have revealed in the 
previous day’s written work. During this ini- 
tial 45-minute period, students are engaged 
in a variety of activities that they can accom- 
plish in small groups or on their own so that 
Ms. Reed is free to spend time tutoring 
individual students. 

5. Teachers build in redundancy to enhance compre- 
hension through their discourse and through class- 
room activities. 
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Exemplar: Ms. Riles's second grade students, the ma- 
jority of whom are English language learn- 
ers, come from several different language 
groups. To facilitate their understanding and 
participation, she has developed a set of 
recurring routines that take place through- 
out the school day. For example, she and 
her students typically begin the day with 
greetings and announcements. Routines that 
characterize those times of the day dedi- 
cated to math, science, and language arts 
include an introductory time, when the 
teacher provides students with an overview 
of a concept that will be addressed in differ- 
ent ways through a variety of different activi- 
ties that are set up in designated areas 
throughout the classroom. She also demon- 
strates or models each activity. Closure is a 
10-minute period that ends a block of time 
devoted to a particular subject area. During 
this time, the teacher asks the same set of 
questions: What went well at each center? 
What was hard to do? What would you have 
done differently? 

Creating Opportunities for Extended Diaiogue'^ 

Research focusing on the kinds of discourse that 
enhance learning and comprehension emphasizes the 
role of collaborative modes of interaction involving adults 
and children. A first attribute is that adults or teachers are 
effective participants in these events and are responsive 
to student contributions. They involve students in conver- 
sations or discourse events in which students are free to 
explore topics and themes that matter to them. 

A second attribute is that teachers are particularly 
adept at getting students to clarify, revise, or elaborate 
upon their previous verbal or written contributions. Effec- 
tive teachers often respond to student statements by 
paraphrasing or expanding upon students’ efforts with- 
out negating what students have accomplished on their 
own. In addition, they encourage students to expand on 
their statements by using a variety of elicitation tech- 
niques, such as questions, restatements, pauses, and 
invitations to expand (e.g., ‘Tell me more about that"). 
They get students to provide bases for their statements. 



arguments, and positions by having them cite evidence, 
reasons, and alternative interpretations (e.g., through 
such questions as, “How do you know?", “What makes 
you say that?", “Why?”). Moreover, effective teachers 
encourage all students to participate in conversational 
events in a variety of ways, both verbal and nonverbal. 
Instead of expecting or insisting that students respond to 
questions or comments immediately, they give children 
time to think prior to responding. 

Recently, a good deal of attention has been paid to 
instructional conversation, a discourse event that many 
teachers and researchers feel is a key feature of effective 
classrooms. Instructional conversations, or iCs, are dis- 
cussion-based lessons that focus on an idea ora concept 
that has educational value and that has meaning and 
relevance for students. The teacher encourages expres- 
sion of students’ own ideas and guides students to 
increasingiy sophisticated levels of understanding. Con- 
versations that instruct and stimulate thinking are thought 
to be particuiariy important for language minority stu- 
dents, many of whom receive insufficient opportunities 
for conceptual and linguistic development at school. 

ICs are embedded in activities where adults or 
more adept learners assist students in the performance 
of a task. These goal-oriented activities must be de- 
signed so that teachers can assist children at the appro- 
priate ievel with the goai of developing higher order 
mental processes. Experts argue that schools must be 
reorganized to allow more opportunities for this kind of 
interaction. This is problematic in ciassrooms where low 
student/teacher ratios are not possible. However, emerg- 
ing instructional practices offer hope of increased oppor- 
tunities for assisted performance (e.g., increased use of 
smail groups; the maintenance of a positive ciassroom 
atmosphere, which increases the independent task in- 
volvement of students; new materials and technology 
with which students can interact independent of the 
teacher; and systems of small-group classroom organi- 
zation that allow for a sharply increased rate of assisted 
performance by teachers and peers). 

A third attribute of effective classrooms that pro- 
mote this kind of participatory learning is that children are 
engaged in the full range of instructional activities, either 
on their own, with other students, or with the teacher. 
When students do not share the same language as their 
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classmates, they are, of course, less likely to participate 
in instructional events characterized by the use of an 
unfamiliar language. Consequently, teachers may need 
to develop nonverbal modes of making sure that English 
language learners participate in the full range of instruc- 
tional activities. 

Many languages tend to be used in classrooms with 
significant numbers of English language learners. Con- 
sequently, the final attribute in this section is that teach- 
ers encourage students to use the language(s) aligned 
with the instructional goals of the lesson. Regardless of 
the instructional goal, however, teachers never devalue 
children’s contributions in their native language. 

Attributes and exemplars 

1 . T eachers are responsive to student contributions. 

Exemplar: Literature study is an open-ended approach 
to discussing books that has been used in a 
number of English-medium and bilingual 
classrooms with language minority students 
and with native English speakers. An impor- 
tant goal of this discussion event is to enable 
students to respond to literature on their own 
terms. Instead of asking children a set of 
comprehension questions designed to as- 
sess their understanding of what transpired 
in a particular book or chapter, teachers 
begin a literature study session by asking 
children, “What did you think of the book?” 
Initially, teachers may be silent, waiting for 
students to initiate the event by sharing what 
they particularly enjoyed or even disliked 
about a book. The teacher contributes to the 
discussion by sharing his or her responses 
to a book as well as by commenting on what 
others have said. After an initial session that 
may last 10 or 15 minutes, the teacher 
summarizes students' responses and for- 
mulates a literary assignment that entails 
having children focus in depth on some 
aspect of literature (e.g., theme, plot, char- 
acterization) that they brought up in their 
discussion. While this event works well with 



students from a range of language back- 
grounds, teachers working in English with 
new English learners have adapted the event 
by focusing on picture books or wordless 
books, allowing children to respond to litera- 
ture through other media like pantomime or 
art, and by using visuals to stand for different 
kinds of responses. 

2 . Teachers use a variety of discourse strategies, con- 
tingent upon students’ verbal and written contribu- 
tions, that encourage elaboration. For example, they 
recast and expand upon what students have said or 
written without negating what students have accom- 
plished on their own. They encourage students to 
elaborate and provide bases or evidence for their 
statements or conclusions. They also give students 
time to think prior to responding. 

Exemplar: Mr. Dean, a teacher at Oakside School in the 
San Francisco Bay area, and his linguisti- 
cally and culturally diverse class of third 
graders spend one hour each morning par- 
ticipating in writers’ workshop. During this 
time, students write on topics of their own 
choosing, confer with teachers and other 
students about their writing, share their writ- 
ings with the whole class, edit and compose 
multiple drafts of their writings, and publish 
final versions of what they have written. 
During informal writing conferences that in- 
volve Mr. Dean and his students, he encour- 
ages students to build upon and clarify what 
they have written. The following excerpt was 
recorded during a conference that focused 
on Raul’s account of a soccer game, which 
he had written in English. Conferences that 
focus on Spanish writing are conducted in 
Spanish. 

Mr. Dean: What’s this mean? (Mr. Dean reads the 
following two sentences from Raul’s story 
out loud.) “And if we won / could play soccer. 
But we didn’t win and I was crying. ” So what 
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Raul: 

Mr. Dean: 
Raul: 

Mr. Dean: 



Raul: 

Mr. Dean: 



Raul: 

Mr. Dean: 
Raul: 



are you saying here? When we were done 
with the game I was a little bit sad because 
we didn’t win? 

Uh-huh. 

Okay, what are you saying? If you did win.. . 

It was the last game. 

Oh, you mean you could have continued to 
play. So once you lost you were out of the 
tournament? 

Yeah. It was the last game. And if we won we 
had to play one more turn. 

Oh, and if you lost then you were out. You 
see, I think that could be clearer, don't you? 
So how could we do that? ‘When we were 
done playing soccer, I was a little sad be- 
cause we didn't win." You could say, “If we 
won, we could have played another game." 
Okay. 

How would you say that? 

If we won the game, I could have played 
another. 



3. Teachers encourage all students to participate in the 
full range of instructional activities. 

Exemplar: When working in English with new English 
language learners who do not share a com- 
mon native language, many teachers have 
developed a variety of strategies that enable 
learners to participate in classroom activi- 
ties nonverbally. Such strategies include 
using questions that do not require a verbal 
response (e.g., yes/no questions), encour- 
aging the use of pantomime or drama, and 
using art as a means of expression. In addi- 
tion, it is important that all of the students In 
a classroom know how to use these strate- 
gies so that students from different language 
backgrounds can communicate with one 
another when they cannot rely on English. 

. Some teachers do this by developing a set of 
elaborate visual aides that describe routine 
events and actions that involve students. 
For example, laminated signs describe the 



activities and procedures associated with 
the different learning centers in Ms. Reed's 
third grade classroom. These signs are pic- 
tographs that summarize an activity without 
using words or letters. New English learners 
often point to these signs or show them to a 
colleague when they want to invite someone 
to participate in an activity with them. 

4. Teachers encourage students to respond in a lan- 
guage that is aligned with the goals of the lesson but 
do not devalue children’s contributions in their native 
language. 

Exemplar: To enable student comprehension and par- 
ticipation in classroom activities, teachers at 
the Community School of Rochester sel- 
dom, if ever, insist that students use only 
English when interacting with one another. 
Students who share the same native lan- 
guage are often grouped together or paired 
so that they can rely on their first language 
when engaged in collaborative activities. 
Teachers in many of these classrooms also 
encourage their students to read and write in 
their native language so that they can ex- 
press themselves fully about a given topic or 
issue. More experienced or able English 
language learners who read and write these 
languages are often asked to translate these 
writings and share the translations with their 
less English-fluent classmates. 



CONCLUSION 

In this model for school change, we have attempted 
to specify the school-wide and classroom attributes or 
conditions that will enable English language learners to 
learn to high standards. By providing exemplars that are 
real-world applications of each attribute, we have offered 
a vision of what is occurring and therefore actually 
possible In the schools and classrooms that serve this 
student population. In other words, the attributes we 
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include are authentic, not pie-in-the-sky ruminations about 
what could or should happen in schools and classrooms. 

Our exemplars demonstrate that the attributes have in ^ 
some way been enacted. Moreover, we are confident 
that readers of this paper will generate additional exem- 
plars based on their own experiences. 

Once again, we want readers to understand that 2 
school communities should not use the attributes and 
exemplars contained in this model as a list of prescrip- 
tions. What we have presented here is a framework for 
improving the educational outcomes of English language 
learners. For change to occur, school communities must 
utilize this framework in ways that will lead to school 
improvement. As we see it, they v/ill need to assess their 
practices against the criteria presented in this framework, 
set goals for improvement, and garner the necessary 
resources and will to create change. This latter endeavor 
is, indeed, the most difficult part of the enterprise. 

Finally, we would like to point out that this is a ^ 
working document. The attributes we have identified are 
based on theory, research, and experiential knowledge. 

We have discussed the shortcomings entailed in selecting 
attributes of effective practice from a research base that is 
clearly lacking in well designed studies that carefully 
assess classroom and school-wide processes in light of 
their academic outcomes. We hope, therefore, that our 
readers will consider these attributes as working hypoth- 
eses and take the opportunity to assess their effective- 
ness as they try them out in their local communities. 



NOTES 

We use the term English language learners, rather 
than limited English proficient, for those students 
who are acquiring English as their second language. 

The Middle Grades Assessment Program, deveF 
oped by the Center for Early Adolescence, the School 
Improvement System in California, and the 
inspectorate system in New York, has been used to 
help schools improve their performance. Other ex- 
perts also advocate a bottom-up approach to school 
reform. For example, Mehan (1991) claims that to be 
successful, innovations must start from within the 
culture of the school, rather than be imposed from 
outside, and include social resources to mediate the 
relationship between new ideas and old practices. 

Although standardized tests may not be the most 
appropriate measure of what students are learning in 
school, they do indicate whether students have 
learned something and therefore should not be dis- 
missed out of hand. In fact, Goldenberg (personal 
correspondence, 1995) makes the point that 
Shavelson and others have found correlations be- 
tween performance on standardized tests and as- 
sessments that are better aligned with school cur- 
ricula. Goldenberg argues that studies that include 
test scores as criteria of effectiveness are (all else 
being equal) sounder than studies that base effec- 
tiveness on nomination by peers. 

^ See Prospects, the Congressionally mandated study 

of educational growth and opportunity (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, 1 993). This report indicates that 
whereas students classified as LEP comprise about 
7% of the first-grade cohort, 6% of the third-grade 
cohort, and 3% of the seventh-grade cohort, about 
13% of the first- and third-grade cohorts and 6% of 
the seventh-grade cohort are low-achieving LEP 
students. 

^ Structured English immersion programs are those 
programs in which English is used almost exclu- 
sively. Drawing on the Canadian immersion pro- 
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gram models, the target language (in this case, 
English) is taught through the content areas (Lam- 
bert & Tucker, 1972). 

® Research done in Canada with English speakers 
learning French indicates that English-speaking lan- 
guage majority children in French immersion pro- 
grams benefit from extended intensive exposure to 
French, with no detriment to learning content mate- 
rial in that language, as long as the home language 
continues to be developed and is supported. How- 
ever, one cannot assume that the same is the case 
for U.S. language minority children because of is- 
sues of class and relative social status. 

^ The names used for all schools cited in this report are 
pseudonyms. 

® Structured Alternative Instructional Programs are a 
category of program funded under the former Bilin- 
gual Education Act, Title VII of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. SAIPs are alternatives to 
traditional bilingual education programs in that they 
intend to deliver instruction primarily in English, 
although a child’s native language may be used for 
clarification. They were particularly intended for 
schools in which several minority languages are 
represented among the student population and 
where teachers proficient in those languages can- 
not be found. 

® This is a slightly edited example from National Educa- 
tion Commission on Time and Learning (1 994, p. 35). 

10 Violand-Sanchez, Sutton, and Ware (1991) have a 
good model for involving language minority fami- 
lies. They describe activities at the district and 
school levels that promote beneficial school home 
relationships. 

11 These recommendations were developed by the 
Council of Chief State School Officers (1 992) and are 
based on the recommendations of their advisory 
committee on the assessment of language minority 
students. 



12 Many of these effective classroom practices are 
aptly described in a series of excellent reports 
produced by the National Clearinghouse for Bilin- 
gual Education. They include Buchanan & Helman 
(1993): Holt, Chips, & Wallace (1992); Cook & 
Urzua (1993): Fathman, Quinn, & Kessler (1992); 
and Samway (1992). 

12 Much of this section is based on research by Tharp, 
Gallimore, Rueda, and Goldenburg. SeeGoldenberg 
(1991), Ruedaetal. (1992), and Tharp and Gallimore 
(1988, 1991). 
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